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ven held in terror swoop 


Duncan Campbell, 

Richard Norton-Tayfor 
and David Palltster 
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S EVEN Middle 
Eastern men 
were arrested on 
terrorism charges 
in London yester- 
day in an opera- 
tion connected with Osama 
bin Laden, the Saudi dissi- 
dent alleged to have been be- 
hind the recent bombings of 
US embassies in Africa. 

The arrests followed a 
lengthy inteHigence4ed oper- 
ation, codenaxned Operation 
Challenge, involving the Met- 


ropolitan police’s anti-terror- 
ist branch, the police Special 
Branch and MIS. They were 
in contact with the FBI over 
the operation. 

The raids took place at 
houses in north-west and 
west London at around Ram 
yesterday. An eighth raid, on 
a business premises in Lon- 
don. took place in the 
afternoon. 

The seven men arrested 
were last night being ques- 
tioned in a central r^nrinn 
police station, understood to 
be Paddington Green. It is be- 
lieved that at least two of 
those held are Egyptian. 

A Scotland Yard spokes- 


Parents 
to keep 
right to 
smack 


ClarwDymr 

Legal Correspondent 


P ARENTS in Britain 
are likely to be 
banned from 
caning or beating 
their children 
following a landmark ruling 
yesterday from the European 
Court of Human Rights In 
Strasbourg. But the Govern- 
ment plans to preserve the 
right to smack and deliver 
other mild physical 
chastisements. 

The Government accepted 
that it was bound to change 
the law after nine judges 
ruled unanimously that a 
boy’s caning by his stepfather 
violated his right to protec- 
tion from “torture or inhu- 
man or degrading treatment 
or punishment". It will now 
grapple with the difficulties 
of drawing the line between 
acceptable and unacceptable 
punishments. 

Its decision not to abolish 
corporal punishment com- 
pletely will bring it into con- 
flict with an influential coali- 
tion of 140 child welfare 
groups, including most of the 
leading organisations in the 
child protection field, which 
want children to be given the 
same protection from assault 
as adults. That would mean a 
legal ban on corporal punish- 
ment, though in practice triv- 
ial assaults such as smacking 
would not be prosecuted. 

The 14-year -old boy, who 
can be named only as A. was 
repeatedly beaten by his step- 
father from the age of five to 
eight with a three-foot garden 





cane. The strokes, at least 
some of which were inflicted 
directly on the skin, caused 
bruises and linear scars. 

His stepfather was acquit- 
ted of assault causing actual 
bodily harm after arguing 
that he had only administered 
“reasonable chastisement" as 
allowed by law. 

The court held that Britain 
breached the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights by 
allowing such a wide defence, 
thereby depriving children of 
protection from serious as- 
saults. The judges awarded A 
£10,000 compensation and 
£20,000 legal costs. 

In a series of cases over the 
past decade, parents, step- 
parents and teachers who 
have beaten children with 
belts, canes and electric flexes 
have been acquitted by juries 
after pleading reasonable 
chastisement, a defence 
which dates bade centuries. 

After a finding last Novem- 
ber by the European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights that A’s 
human rights had been vio- 
lated, the health minister, 
Paul Boateng. acknowledged 
that the boy's punishment 
was “cruel, inexcusable and 
has no place in a civilised 
society”. He promised to con- 
sult interested parties on how 
the law should be changed. 

The 140-group alliance, in- 
cluding Barnardo's, the 
NSPCC, Save the Children, 
the National Children's 
Bureau and the Royal College 
of Paediatrics and Child 
Health. Issued a statement 
yesterday calling for the out- 
lawing of all corporal punish- 
ment of children. 

The alliance said: “We be- 
lieve it is both wrong and im- 
practicable to seek to define 
acceptable forms of corporal 
punishment of children. Such 
an exercise is uxtfust Hitting 
childr en is a lesson In bad 
behaviour.” 

It argued that while the 

change would technically 
criminalise smacking, in 
practice this would not be 
prosecuted. On the other 
hand, the move would clarify 
the law and ease prosecution 
in serious cases. 

But Mr Boateng signalled 
yesterday that the Govern- 
ment was unconvinced. “This 
Labour government believes 
turn to page 3, col umn 1 
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woman said: “mis was part 
of a carefully planned on- 1 
going operation led by the j 
Metropolitan police anti- 1 
terrorist branch." mis was 
one of the first major opera- 
tions under the leadership of 
the new head of the anti- 
terrorist branch. Deputy As- 
sistant Commissioner Alan 
Fry. It has been under way for 
a number of weeks. 

Scotland Yard were not pre- 
pared to dtsffiM* whether the 
arrests concerned investiga- 
tions into plans to cany out 
acts of terrorism in the 
United Krng rinm and aimed at 
targets linked to the United 
States. 


The men were arrested 
under section 14 of the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act 1989 
which concerns the commis- 
sion. instigation and prepara- 
tion of acts of terrorism. 

Islamic sources in London 
said the men arrested were 
largely associated with Egyp- 
tian Islamic f undam en talis t 
groups. They named one as 
an Egyptian l awyer who was 
sentenced to death In absen- 
tia in October last year for 
conspiring to blow up the old 
bazaar in Cairo. He has been 
granted political asylum in 
Britain. 

The Egyptian authorities 
rlatmeri he was a member of 


the Vanguards Of the Con- 
quest, a sister group of al- 
Gamaa al-Islamlya, which 
claimed responsibility for the 
massacre in Luxor last year 
in which 58 tourists were 
killed. 

Most of the fundamentalists 
wiring asylum In Britain 
have regular contact with an 
assigned Special Branch con- 
tact and many of them openly 
campaign at meetings, dem- 
onstrations and at Speakers’ 
Comer in Hyde Park. They 
also openly collect money at 
some of London’s mosques 
after Friday prayers. After 
the bombing of the US embas- 
sies in east Africa several 


attended a noisy protest rally 
outside the embassy In Gros- 
venor Square. 

The moves follow a series of 
arrests of alleged lieutenants 
and supporters of Mr bin 
Laden in an international in- 
telligence operation orches- 
trated by the FBL 

Last week, German anti- 
terrorist forces arrested 
Mahmduh Mahmud R»itm at 
the request of the US authori- 
ties. Mr Salim acknowledged 
he knows Mr bin Laden but 
denied any connection with 
the bombings of the US em- 
bassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania. 

In the US, the FBI has ar- 


rested Wadih Hage, a former 
secretary to Mr bin Laden. 

It Is understood that yester- 
day's raids were not con- 
nected with the recent 
changes in anti-terrorism 
laws giving police extra pow- 
ers to charge people conspir- 
ing to plan terrorist acts 
abroad. However, the existing 
Prevention of Terrorism Act 
makes it an offence to plan 
terrorist outrages in other 
countries, although the police 
would need more specific evi- 
dence than mere conspiracy. 

Mr bin Laden, who is be- , 
lieved to be in Afghanistan. Is 
wanted in connection with 1 
the bombings of United States i 


embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania last month in which 
more than 2S0 people died. 
The attacks led to bombing 
reprisals by the United States 
against his alleged training 
camp in Afghanistan and a 
chemical factory near Khar- 
toum. Sudan has insisted the 
plant was a pharmaceutical 
plant, a view which has 
gained increasing currency 
among diplomats in both the 
US and Britain. 

Following the reprisals, a 
little-known South African 
group bombed the US-owned 
Planet Hollywood in Cape 
Town, seriously injuring 
members of a British family. 



A Persian cat peers from a cage near Heathrow airport where it is undergoing six m o n t hs ’ quarantine, an ordeal that could be ended for pets with microchip identification. The 
Government said yesterday it was sympathetic to such a plan. It is also considering microchip identification tags for all dogs in Britain Report, page 3 photograph: ian waldie 


Heath tells of firing squad ordeal 


TV film reveals 
war trauma and 
casts light on 
ex-PM’s love life 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 

S IR Edward Heath has 
spoken movingly of 
the trauma he suffered 
at the end of the second 
world war when he was put 
in charge of a firing squad 
which executed a soldier 
convicted of rape. 

In a television portrait of 
the former Prime Minister, 
Sir Edward vividly recalls 
how he watched as the Pol- 
ish soldier was led to the 
firing range and blind- 
folded before he gave the 
order to fire. 

Friends of Sir Edward say 
in the programme that Us 
wartime experiences, in 
wUch he served with the 
Royal Artillery as a battery 
commander, toughened 
him up ahead of his politi- 
cal career. 

Sir Edward, aged 82, who 
first saw action after the 13- 
Day Landings, was put in 
charge of the firing squad 
at the mid of the war. He 
tells the programme, A 
Very Singular Man, which 
will be broadcast on BBC2 



Moura Lympany , who was asked to marry Edward Heath 
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on Sunday: “I didn’t sleep 
particularly well that 
night The Polish man was 
taken outside by the guards 
and tied up blindfolded. 
Then the firing sqnad 
marched oat and I gave the 
orders for them to fire. I ob- 
viously felt uneasy. 1 * 

Sir, Edward said that 
watching a man die at snch 
close quarters was far more 
traumatic than the death 
he witnessed in battle. He 
said: “It is one thing to be 
in the war when you see the 
enemy on the other aide 
and you bombard them. 
Then later on when you 
pass over their ground you 
see the dead bodies lying 


Finance 


Supermarkets 
, dtisraissed a report . 
from the OFTi which 
, suggests retailers J ' 
.have benefited most, 
from the growth of :i 
large chains. . ■ . ? ' 


around. Bnt it is very dif- 
ferent when you see an 
individual.'’ 

Lord Healey, the former 
Labour Chancellor who has 
Known Sir Edward since 
they were contemporaries 
at Oxford in the 1930s, told 
the programme that such 
experiences added a ruth- 
less streak to his character 
which helped to shape his 
political career. Lord Hea- 
ley said: “He was enor- 
mously changed by his ex- 
periences as a gunner. He 
came out of the army called 
Ted rather than Teddy. He 
had a toughness which had 
not been visible.” 

The programme also 


Nick FaWo blames;,, 
poor communicafipri 
■for his split with . 
Dav'd Lead better, 
his American coach. . . 
for tte past 13 ;/ 


touches on the delicate sub- 
ject of Sir Edward’s love 
life and discloses that the , 
Tory party’s “men in grey 
suits” once took it upon 1 
themselves to attempt to 
find a wife for their leader. 
In 1972, half way through 
his term as Prime Minister, 
the Tories were so con- 
cerned that Sir Edward’s 
bachelor status would dam- 
age the party that Sir Tnf- 
ton Beamish, a back- 
bencher. approached Sir 
Edward’s close friend, the 
pianist Dame Moura Lym- 
pany, to ask whether she 
should wed the Prime 
Minister. 

Dame Moura, who used to 
visit Sir Edward regularly 
in Downing Street and 
Chequers, told the pro- 
gramme: “Tnfton Beamish 
came to see me one day and 
he said to me: ’Moura, Ted 
must get married. Will you 
marry him?’ But I said I 
was in love with so-and-so. 
If Ted had asked me to 
marry him I should have 
considered it a great 
honour.” 

A lifelong friend of Sir 
Edward’s told the pro- 
gramme that he was a “lit- 
tle bit defensive abont 
women”. Ken Hunt said: 
“People said he was queer. 
People do say that. Actu- 
ally he is just wedded to his 
politics and that's it There 
is no place for anybody 
else.” 
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lair to create elections supremo 


Ewan HacAsMn, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T ONY Blair is to cre- 
ate a powerful post 
to take control of 
the Labour machine 
and election cam- 
paigning. the equivalent of 
the Conservative party 
chairman. 

The idea of taking a leaf out 
of the Tory book has long 
been discussed, but Mr 
Blair's decision to go ahead 
has been prompted by the de- 
mands or next year's crowded 
election programme. 


The Prime Minister -will 
shortly announce the incum- 
bent. who will almost cer- 
tainly be of cabinet rank and 
who will be described as cam- 
paigns co-ordinator. 

The staff at Millbank. the 
party’s headquarters, will 
welcome the appointment of a 
figurehead who wQL represent 
them in Cabinet and keep 
them abreast of develop- 
ments. 

Although Labour had a 
campaign co-ordinator in op- 
position, it bas not had any- 
one carrying out the role in 
government before. Peter 
Mandelson filled the role in 


the run-up to the general elec- 
tion, along with Gordon 
i Brown. The lack of such a 
post In government has been 
identified as a weakness. 

: The new job will change the 
dynamics of Mr Blair’s gov j 
eminent While the govern- 
ment machine is represented 
by powerful personalities 
such as Alastair Campbell at 
Downing Street Millbank has 
not had the same punching 
power. 

Margaret Beckett who be- 
came Leader of the Commons- 
in the summer reshuffle after 
losing her job as Trade and 
Industry Secretary, is front- 


runner. She would carry it 
out alongside her Commons 
job. 

Mr Blair will ensure the 
post goes to someone loyal 
who will not use the power- 
base to farther their own am- 
bitions. 

The Conservatives had 
problems in the past when 
party chairmen were at odds 
with Downing Street, the 
most notable bust-up coming 
during the 1987 general elec- 
tion campaign between 
Thatcher and the then party 
chairman. Lord Tebbit 

The Labour leadership ad- 
mires the dear direction that 


having a strong c hairman has 

given the Conservatives. 
Labour’s campaign co-ordina- 
tor, as well as acting as a con- 
duit between the Cabinet and 
the party and organising elec- 
tions, wifi, head press confer- 
ences for party announce- 
ments. The party had no one 
this week, for instance, to act 
as front man for the conten- 
tions annmmwwnant of candi- 
dates for the European 
Parliament 

The appointment is urgent 
because Labour has a number 
of elections coining up: the 
Scottish Parliament, the 
Welsh Assembly and council 


elections are all in May and 
the European elections the 
following month. 

Preparation for the next 
general election, likely to be 
held in 2001, will begin in 
January. 

Geoff Mulgan, one of the 
founders of the think-tank 
Demos, is already working in 
Downing Street on the mani- 
festo Car the next election. 

The Labour Party has a 
general secretary — currently 
Tom Sawyer, who will be 
replaced next week by Marga- 
ret McDonagh — but the 
post-holder is concerned pri- 
marily with the smooth func- 


tioning afMfllbanlc The cam- 
paign coordinator will ha ve a 
more political role. 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary. Mo Mowlam, is a 
Svourtte for the post eventu- 
ally. Althoug h she is too busy 
with Northern Ireland at 

present, the betting at West- 
minster Is that she will fill the 

post before the general 
election. 

Labour has long wanted the 
government winehine and the 
party to work in tandem. Jack 
rbiwriingham. who was given 
the job of '‘enforcer” in the 
reshuffle, responsible for co- 
ordinating Whitehall an- 


nouncements, seemed an ob- 
vious choice to take on the 
party role too, .but Westmin- 
ster sources insist separation 
is preferred. 

The .Health Secretary. 
Frank Dobson, has also been 
considered.' He co-ordinated 
Labour’s campaig n in London 
for the 1987 general election 
hut Is regarded as. having 
enough work at present with 
the health portfolio. 

Mr Mandelson intermit- 
tently kept an eye on the 
party machin e while minister 
without portfolio, but be is 
now tied up at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. 


Coral 

up for 

grabs 

after 

merger 

block 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 

A HIGH-ROLLING auc- 
tion for Britain’s third 
largest betting chain 
got under way yesterday after 
the Government decided to 
block the sale of Coral to rival 
Ladbroke. 

Leisure giant Ladbroke, 
which was already the coun- 
try's biggest bookmaker, paid 
£376 million to buy Coral's 891 
betting shops from Bass at the 
start of the year. 

But yesterday Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary Peter Man- 
delson ordered Ladbroke to 
uiKWhdTifl? entire dedl'anfl- 
sell off all- the Coral shops it 
has been running for the past 
nine months and which are 
pumping out profits of about 
£3 million a month. 

Ladbroke knew the deal 
was likely to hit competition 
concerns so it agreed to sell 
300 of the outlets to the Tote, 
the state-owned bookmaking 
business. But that still left the 
company witb about 35 per 
cent of the off-course betting 
market, a commanding posi- 
tion which has been diluted 
only fractionally by the com- 
pany’s offer to sell two grey- 
hound racetracks and its tele- 
phone betting business. 

In his first major competi- 
tion ruling since becoming 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, Mr Mandelson followed 
the advice of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission to 
throw out the deal. 




Cook meets 
counterpart 
for Rushdie 
fatwa talks 


Richard Norton-Tajlor 
amf Ian Black In Naw York 


M^OBIN Cook will 

llUy today meet his Iran- 
counterpart amid 

■ B growing anticipation 
of a breakthrough in relations 
with Tehran poisoned for the 
past nine years by the fa twa 
against the author, Rnimnn 
Rushdie. 

The Foreign Secretary wfli 
meet Kamal Kharrazi — the 
first between the two men — 
in the margins of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly to seek what 
officials described as "clarifi- 
cation" of remarks made on 
Tuesday -by Mohammed Kha- 
tami, the Iranian president 

Mr Khatami told journal- 
ists that the Rushdie affair 
was "completely finished” 
and that his government “has 
no decision in this matter”. 

Mr Rushdie yesterday met 
Foreign Office officials In 
London accompanied by 
Frances D’Souza and Carmel 
Bedford of the International 
Rushdie Defence Committee 
They said later they remained 
"cautiously op timis tic”. 

The long-running dispute be- 
tween Britain and Iran over the 
fatwa was described as deli- 
cately poised. Mr Rushdie, who 
has effectively been under a 
death threat since foe 1989 
fatwa. plans a further meeting 
at the FO today. 

Mr Cook’s immediate prior- 
ity is an Iranian decision to 
remove the £1.2 million 
bounty placed on the author 
of The Satanic Verses by the 1 
Islamic militant Khordad 
Foundation. 

More d iffi cult — indeed vir- 
tually an impossibility, even 
in the view of Mr Rushdie’s 
supporters — is a revocation ' 
or annulment of the religious 
fatwa issued by file late Aya- 
tollah Khomeini. 

Derek Fatchett, the Foreign 
Office minister, said that con- 
demnation by the Iranian 
government of the bounty 
offer to the author’s killers 
could be enough. 

“That would be the sort of 
l an g uage we are looking for,” 
he said. 

Iranian sources repeated 
that movement was likely, 
though it was unclear 
whether it would go far 
enough to satisfy Britain. 
“The meeting is an important 
one and if we have break- 
throughs that Clearly heralds 
a new era of relations be- 
tween Britain and Iran,” Mr 
Fatchett said. 


Trade Secretary Peter Mandelson has ordered that Ladbroke most sell the 891 Coral betting shops it acquired earlier this year photograph: frankmarim 


But in what many Industry 
executives regarded as rough 
justice. Ladbroke has been 
given just six months to sell 
off the whole of the C-oral es- 
tate — a much tighter than 
usual time frame. 

Mr Mandelson said he had 
been convinced that the deal 
would weaken price competi- 
tion. dampen innoration and 
reduce punters’ choice of 
local betting shops. He also 
feared that prices and stan- 
dards of service in telephone 
betting might deteriorate. 

There had been substantial 
political worries about the 
takeover. Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary and a keen 


racing fan. expressed reserva- 
tions, while a report commis- 
sioned by 40 MPs predicted 
the acquisition would reduce 
competition to the detriment 
of consumers. 

Ladbroke admitted it was 
disappointed at the decision 
but had boasted it would 
make a profit whether it was 
allowed to keep the Coral 
chain or was forced to selL 

The group has already 
received “a substantial I 
amount of interest from pro- 
spective purchasers”. Insid- 
ers said that more than 10 fi- 
nancial and trade buyers had 
already expressed an interest 
A bid from the management 


is also regarded as likely and 
Ladbroke has not ruled out 
the possibility of floating the 
operation on the stock market 
if share prices pick up. 

Peter Jones, chairman of 
the Tote, said he had already 
been in touch with his mer- 
chant bankers in an attempt 
to bid for the entire chain. 
There are doubts, however, 
whether the Tote can raise 
the finance for such a large 
deal which would transform 
it into the sector’s unchal- 
lenged third biggest player. 

Stanley Leisure will also 
bid for some of the Coral out- 
lets and even the giant Wil- 
liam Hill, now owned by the 


Japanese banking group, No- 
mura, may try to pick off one 
or two sites. However, the 
company, which welcomed 
Mr Mandelson’s decision, 
owns about 1,500 betting 
shops and would hit competi- 
tion obstacles similar to those 
faced by Ladbroke if it were 
to make too adventurous a 
bid. 

Mr Mandelson made it 
clear he wanted Ladbroke to 
sell to one buyer if possible 
although he would accept a 
break up of the business if 
that would improve competi- 
tion and help high street 
punters. 

Ladbroke said last night it 


was selling a business which 
was “in better shape” than 
when it had been acquired. 

■But rivals point out that 
Ladbroke paid about 15 per 
cent more than other bidders 
offered for Coral In the first 
place. Although betting is a 
“small change” business, 
there are fears that the econo- 
my is heading into recession 
and could hit consumers' 
spending. In addition, there 
are fewer rich and aggressive 
venture capitalists in the 
market and that might reduce 
the number of potential buy- 
ers for the business. 
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Satire lost in free adaptation of the sexual daisy-chain 


Review 


Michael Billington 

The Bliw Room 

Donmar Warehouse 

Y ES. Nicole Kidman can 
certainly act. So too can 
Iain Glen. And Sam 
Mendcs is an excellent direc- 
tor. But iTThe Blue Room is 
something short ora triumph, 
the reason lies in David 
Hare's decision to update 


Schnitzler’s 1900 erotic mas- 
terpiece, La Ronde, and treat it 
as an ironic commentary on 
the gulf between dreams and 
reality: the result is a curious 
hybrid that sacrifices muchof 
the original's social satire and 
la mben t melancholy. 

Hare has stuck faithfully to 
Schnitzler’s structure: a sex- 
ual daisy-chain depicting 10 
pairs of Interlocking lovers. 

He also shows how the sundry 
couplings constantly lead to 
remorse, regret, a puzzled 
Lristesse or a brutal indiffer- 
ence to the object of passion. 
But Hare has also freely al- 


tered the characters and the 
social context: thus in the 
opening scene a prostitute en- 
counters a sere w-and-run cab 
driver rather than a heartless 
soldier and in the next scene 
the cabbie meets a coolly con- 
tained au pair at a party - - 
rather than a housemaid on 
herSunday night off. 

You could argue that - human 
folly hasn't changed much and 
that we still project our dreams 
and fantasies on to our part- 
ners. But Schnitzler was writ- 
ing about a deeply stratified 
society— findesucle Vienna — 
in which aristocrats and offi- 


cers play-acted their way 
through life and were surprised 
when they provoked tragedy: a 
classic case is Schnitzler’s 
sweet young gizi from the sub- 
urbs who here becomes a hip, 
17-year-old cokesniffing model 
who has drugged sex with her 
poUtidan-lcrver. Schnitzler’s 
subtie point about innocence 
and experience turns Into 
something much more obvious 
about the private hypocrisy rf 
public men. 

Marber’s Closer, with its 
portrait of the spiritual soli- 
tude underlying modern sex- 
ual freedom, seems in many 


| ways closer to Schnitzler than 
this free adaptation. It Is 
Hare’s comic scenes that come 

off best and which show Kid- 
man to be a superb character- 
actress. She is vividly funny 
as a politician's wife viewing 
her student-lover’s impotence 

with wry tolerance and even 
better as a posturing actress 
1 who treats sex as an extension 
of her on-stage performance 
and who talks of the theatre as 
“alow drizzle of persistent 
complaint”. Kidman switches 
personae with consummate 
ease, endowing the prostitute 
of the opaiing and closing 


s c e n es with a bruised loneli- 
ness. She is not just a star: she 
genuinely delivers the goods. 

Like Kiri map , HI on takes Off 

in the comic scenes where the 
writing is sharpest: he relishes 
his moment as a vain play- 
wright who prides himself on 
bis vocabulary and who can- 
not believe his lover is un- 
aware ofhis renown. While the 
evening is foil of sensual de- 
light and Mendes’s production 
is smooth as silk. I feel that 
Hare, in adapting Schnitzler, 
has also diluted him. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Iran has already said It 
would not send agents to 
carry out the fatwa — which 
decreed that any Muslim able 
to kill Mr Rushdie had a duty 
to do so — but that only the 
person who issues a fatwa can 
formally revoke It 

Dr. Ghayasuddin Siddiqui, 
leader, of the Muslim Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, yester- 
day insisted the fatwa 
remained in place. “The gov- 
ernment in Iran has no au- 
thority to revoke the fatwa,” 
he said. 

“It is Islamic law, it will 
remain so irrespective of 
what does or does not happen 
.in Tehran,” he added. He was 
careful, however, to empha- 
sise that the Parliament was 
not. calling far Muslims- in 
Britain to attempt to carry 
out fixe death sentence on Mr 
Rushdie. 

"We have always said that 
the fatwa is valid, but as far 
as Muslims here are con- 
cerned, they should make 


‘Breakthrough 
heralds new era of 
relations for 
two countries’ 


sure they are not involved in 
carrying out the fatwa.” Dr 
Siddiqui said. 

Prospects for resolving the 
Rushdie case have been a key 
element of the recently inten- 
sifying contacts between the 
two governments, most 
recently last week when a 
senior Iranian diplomat, AU 
Ahani, visited London. 

Mr Fatchett revealed that 
as part of the carefriUy cho- 
reographed moves to improve 
relations, Iran, until recently 
accused of supporting terror- 
ism itself; had sent condo- 
lences to the British govern- 
ment after last month’s 
Omagh bombing- 

Britain had reciprocated by 
condemning the assassina- 
tion of a notorious former 
governor of prisons and the 
murder of Iranian diplomats 
by the- . Taliban in 
Afghanistan. 

Asked if a pledge by Mr 
Kharrazi, from the liberal 
wing of the Iranian govern- 
ment, would stick, or be chal- 
lenged by hardliners, Mr Fat- 
chett said: “If Kharrazi comes 
with the magic piece of paper 
I assume he will have the au- 
thority of others.” 
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Fraudster 
raided Tate 
archives, 
commissioned 
high-quality 
forgeries 
of modem 
paintings 
and fooled 
galleries 
and artists 
to earn vast 
sums of 
money, court 
told 

Amelia 
Gentleman 

reports 




A BRILLIANT but un- 
scrupulous conman 
successfully pulled 
off a sophisticated 
conspiracy to de- 
fraud the art world by com- 
missioning high-quality fake 
masterpieces which came 
complete with expertly forged 
documentary credentials, a 
court heard yesterday. 

So ingenious was John 
Drewe’s scheme that he man - 
aged to fool several promi- 
nent West End artgalleries as 
well as a number of private 
dealers into believing that the 
forged paintings were genu- 
ine works by leading 20th cen- 
tury artists. 

The extent of his deceit 
seriously damaged the repu- 
tations of British artists such 
as Ben Nicholson and Gra- 
ham Sutherland, and under- 
mined the integrity of Lon- 
don's art world by tainting its 
archival sources, the Jury at 
Southwark crown court was 
told. 

Described as clever and ar- 
ticulate. Drew© “realised that 
if works by famous 20th cen- 
tury artists could be Caked 
and archive material cor- 
rupted. then he could sen 
worthless paintings as origi- 
nals for vast sums of money”, 
said John Bevan QC, 
prosecuting. 

"You get someone to forge a 
painting, you then create a 
false provenance for it by ma- 
nipulating the archive mate- 
rial. and then you can sell it 
as genuine," he said. 

Dr ewe recruited the skilled 
but impoverished artist John 
Myatt through an advertise- 
ment in Private Eye and en- 
couraged him to “practise 
and perfect the style of fam- 
ous artists", whilst he concen- 
trated on producing false doc- 
uments to add authority to 
the forgeries. 

Drewe. aged 50, devoted 
himself over a 10-year period 
to falsifying documents and 
corrupting archives. He man- 
aged to gain entrance to the 
archives of the Tate Gallery 
(after donating £20,000 to the 



Daniel Stoakes. above, 
acted as Drewe’s 
intermediary. Right, 1945 
(two circles), a painting by 
Ben Nicholson, one of 
the many artists 
whose reputations were 
seriously damaged 



museum),- "systematically 
raiding archive material, 
stealing from it or copying 
and forging .that material. 
The damage caused was 
considerable". 

He also plundered archives 
in the Victoria and Albert 
museum as he tried to draw 
up Sake provenances for the 
forged works. 

He persuaded the unwitting 
families of dead artists to give 
him information which 
helped strengthen his claims 
that the works were genuine. 
A book containing reproduc- 
tions of well-known painters’ 
signatures was found among 
his possessions. 


“He is a consummate opera- 
> tor and expert In his chosen 
field, to such an extent that 
the integrity of any document 
of importance that came Into 
his possession must be 
regarded as doubtful." Mr 
Bevan said. 

Myatt was paid just £250 
per painting, while Drewe 
raked in the profits. One 
painting, which Drewe was 
said to have described as a 
Nicholson, was sold in Amer- 
ica for $175,000 (£104.000). 
Myatt has pleaded guilty to 
his part in the scam and has 
repaid the £18.000 he earned 
“out of remorse". 

He will testify that he 


forged the paintings: Drewe. 

; however, maintains that they 
are genuine. 

“His primary motive was to 
make money, although the 
effort he put into defrauding 
those he targeted suggests an 
intellectual delight in fooling i 
people and a contempt for ex- 1 
perts,” Mr Bevan said. 

Drewe. from Reigate. I 
Surrey, denies three counts of i 
forgery, one of theft, one of 
false accounting and one of 
using a false Instrument with 
intent. 

He is also charged with co- 
defendent Daniel Stoakes. 
aged 52, from Exeter, whom 
he recruited as an intermedi- 


ary, with conspiracy to 
defraud. . 

During the trial, which is 
expected to last three mo nth s, 
the jury will focus on the al- 
leged forgeries of nine works 
of art purporting to be by Ben 
Nicholson, Graham Suther- 
land, Alberto Giacometti. 
Roger Bissifere and De StaeL 

Drewe was described by the 
people he deceived as “polite 
and well-dressed”: some were 
impressed by the Bentley he 
drove. 

He adopted a number of dif- 
ferent identities to enhance 
his status — referring to him- 
self at times as professor, doc- 
tor, and a nuclear physicist. 


Parents to keep right to smack children despite Euro ruling 


continued from page 1 
in parental discipline.” he 
said. “Smacking has a place 
in that. Our law will do noth- 
ing to outlaw smacking . 

“A line will have to be 
drawn, but it is a line which 
will be drawn clearly and 
Qruly in order to underpin 
parental discipline, not to 
undermine it.” 


The shadow health secre- 
tary, Ann Widdecombe, said: 
■•Parents have got to be 
allowed to employ reasonable 
punishment. If we start to try 
and over-deflne and be over- 
prescriptive. 1 think we will 
run into trouble.” 

The Government plans to 
issue a cons-ultation paper set- 
ting out options for change to 


the law on reasonable chas- 
tisement. One might be to out- 
law physical punishment 
with an implement, or all 
physical punishment except 
smacking. 

Peter Carter QC. a criminal 
law specialist and joint 
author of a leading text on of 
fences of violence, said It 
would be difficult to draw a 


line. "The sensible thing 
would be to do what they've 
done in schools and outlaw 
physical punishment while 
allowing physical restraint." 

Corporal punishment in 
state schools has been illegal 
since 1387. The School Stan- 
dards and Framework Act 
1998. which received the royal 
assent in July, extends the 


ban to private schools and 
nursery schools. 

The committee on the 
rights of the child, the inter- 
national body which oversees 
implementation of the UN 
Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, recommended 
three years ago that Britain 
abolish corporal punishment 
in all get ting s including the 


family. Eight European 
countries prohibit all corpo- 
ral punishment — Austria, 
Croatia, Cyprus, Denmark. 
Finland, Latvia, Norway and 
Sweden — and several others 
are considering a ban. 

A’s lawyer, Allan Levy QC, 
said: “Why shouldn’t childr en 
have the same protection of 
adults?? 


NEWS 3 


Clinton set 
for long haul 
as right digs 
in its heels 


Martin Kettle bi 
Washington 


A MERICA’S political 
crisis looks set to run 
deep into next year 
after Republican 
party leaders dug in against 
growing pressure for a cen- 
sure-based compromise de- 
signed to spare Bill Clinton 
from Impeachment proceed- 
ings over the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal. 

The White House and its 
Democratic allies intensified 
the public and private lobby- 
ing yesterday for a quick deal 
in which Mr Clinton would 
accept a Congressional “cen- 
sure-plus" in return for the 
ending of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. “If a reasonable 
deal can be put on the table, 
he wDl support it," one Clin- 
ton adviser saicL 
But key Republican oppo- 
nents of the president poured 
cold water on such moves. 

“For anybody to talk about 
doing anything before we fin- 
ish the investigative process 
simply puts the cart before 
the horse," said House of Rep- 
resentatives Speaker Newt 
Gingrich, the man who con- 
trols Republican strategy. 

Co ming the day after the 
Republican chairman of the 
House judiciary committee 
Henry Hyde dubbed talk of a 
deal "very, very premature", 
Mr Gingrich signalled his 
party’s intention not to let Mr 
Clinton and the Democrats off 
the hook until at least after 
the November 3 midterm elec- 
tions. in which the Republi- 
cans hope for gains. 

Mr Hyde and his committee 
will meet today to finalise 
plans for the release of even 
more material from the 
Lewinsky Investigation sub- 
mitted to Congress by the in- 
dependent counsel Kenneth 
Starr. Under a House resolu- 
tion of September 11, the com- 
mittee has until Monday to 
decide the fate of 16 further 
boxes of material, including 
evidence from Ms Lewinsky’s 
confidante T.foda Tripp. 

Buoyed by supportive com- 
ments from Souths African 
president Nelson Mandela, 
who received the Congressio- . 


. JohnDfewe: said in court to have adopted a number of different Identities, inclnding professor, doctor and nuclear physicist photograph: martin argles 

Art world ‘duped by conman’ 

A BRILLIANT but un~ | 
scrupulous conman 
successfully pulled 
off a sophisticated 
conspiracy to de- 


He occasionally reverted to 
the name on his birth certifi- 
cate, John CocketL 

He went to extraordinary 
and incredible lengths to per- 
suade people to co-operate 
with him in his scheme. At 
one stage he forced a priory of 
Roman Catholic priests, the 
Servite Mary Order, to pro- 
vide him with provenances 
by th reatening them with 
court action. 

On another occasion he 
recruited an intermediary 
salesman by telling him he 
wahtedio itelt a few paintings 
- from his collection because be 
wanted to .buy .some 
’lusearcfcarchivea- from "Rus- 
sia to disprove the: revisionist 
theory of the Holocaust". 

The bankrupt air-condition- 
ing salesman, “being Jewish, 
saw it as a worthy cause. He 
believed he was doing it to 
help prove the Holocaust 
really happened”. 

Opening the case. Mr Bevan 
told the jury that the richness 
and variety of the country’s 
works of art formed and im- 
portant part of 'Its heritage, 
but modern art was vulnera- 
ble to be fhked. 

“We can all ten a beautiful 
Rembrandt, but with abstract 
modem works — which you 
may think are downright pe- 
culiar — it can prove, very dif- 
ficult,” he said. 

This explained why archi- 
val materi al, giving details of 
artists' work, was so vitaL 

“The integrity of this vast 
collection of archive material 
is of obvious and central im- 
portance to anyone who cares 
about this nation's heritage,” 
Mr Bevan said. 

"Corrupting such material 
damages not only the individ- 
ual item corrupted but inev- 
itably undermines and taints 
(he whole system. It affects 
not only those who deal in 
works of art, but those who 
love them and buy them.” 

When police finally con- 
fronted Drewe with what he 
had done, he insisted he was 
the victim of a "stitcb-up". 

The case continues. 


nal Gold Medal in Washing- 
ton yesterday, Mr Clinton 
spent part of yesterday mak- 
ing calls to Capitol Hill Demo- 
crats canvassing support for 
the censure option. “Our mo- 
rality does not allow us to de- 
sert our friends," Mr Mandela 
told Mr Clinton earlier. 

Presidential spokesman 
Mike McCurry called censure 
a “bipartisan idea”, but with 
no apparent Republican sup- 
port for the proposal. Wash- 
ington was becoming more 
partisan by the hour, with Mr 
McCurry also leading a 
chorus of Democratic attacks 
on “those who want this mat- 
ter to drag on and on and on”. 

Leading Democrats pressed 
the Republicans to agree what 
House minority leader Dick 
Gephardt described as a 
"reasonable timetable" for 
completion of consideration 
of the Starr Report, which 
contains 11 possible grounds 
of impeachment "There's no 
earthly reason that we can’t 
set a timetable and get this 
done with dispatch, fairness 
and justice”, Mr Gephardt 
said after an acrimonious 
meeting with Mr Gingrich 
and Mr Hyde. 

As Republicans shifted 
tack, stressing their constitu- 
tional obligations rather the 
popular will which they in- 
voked last week, a rightwing 
Republican member of the ju- 
I diciary committee. Bob Barr, 
claimed a timetable would be- 
come an excuse for Demo- 
cratic filibustering. “We did 
not take an oath of office to do 
something according to an ar- 
tificial deadline,” he said. 

The White House claims to 
have had productive discus- 
sions with Republican gran- 
dees including the party’s 
1996 presidential candidate 
Senator Bob Dole, former 
President George Bush and 
the former Senate Republican 
leader Howard Baker, who 
played a pivotal role in the 
1974 Watergate crisis. 

Mr Dole told Mr Clinton 
last Friday that he believed 
censure was “a dead option 
right now”, but added that in 
the future “there could be 
windows of opportunity^ • 
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Dogs stray into 
computer age 


James Meilde 

D OG owners could be 
forced to have micro- 
chip identification tags 
injected under their pets’ skin 
as part of a scheme being con- 
sidered by ministers. 

The chips would be “read” 
by supermarket-style scan- 
ners linked to details of 
ownership on a national 
database. 

The scheme’s backers be- 
lieve it could cut the tens of 
millions of pounds spentan- 
nually on catching and hous- 
ing 120,000 strays. About a 
fifth are subsequently put 
down. They argue It would 
improve animal welfare and 
ensure owners take responsi- 
bility for their pets. 

Details came to light as the 
Government announced sup- 
port for a change in Britain's 
tough quarantine laws. In 
force for almost a century. 

Agriculture minister Nick 
Brown said he was sympa- 
thetic to proposals which, 
would allow cats and dogs to 
travel into Britain from the 
European Union and specified 
“rabies-free" countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand, 
without having to endure six 
months in kennels. But 
owners would have to prove 
the . pets were protected 
against rabies by vaccination, 
carried microchip ID. had 
their blood tested, were de- 1 
loused and carried appropri- 
ate certificates.” 

Plans for the wider national ' 
microchip scheme, which 
would cover up to 7 million 
dogs, have been drawn up by 


the Kennel Club and the 
RSPCA. Labour supported 
such an idea In opposition, 
and a spokesman for the De- 
partment of the Environment 
said Alan Meale, the junior 
minister responsible, was 
looking at the issue. 

About 500.000 animals, 
mainly dogs and cats, already 
carry chips. Welfere groups 
finding homes for abandoned 
pets often insist on new 
owners agreeing to them. 

Alex Ross, a spokesman for 
the RSPCA. said: “We want 
to cut the distress both to the 
animals and their owners and 
to cut down on the number or 
animats that have to be put to 
sleep each year because no 
homes can be found." 

He added: “The RSPCA 
often comes across animals 
abandoned or ill-treated 
where we cannot identify who 
owns it, so the person who 
commits the cruelty gets 
away with it." 

The Government would 
consider exemptions or lower 
fees for some groups such as 
: elderly or blind people. 

The RSPCA charges £15 per 
implant while vets charge up 
to £25, but the costs could 
come down with mass usage. 

In the quarantine proposals, 
animals would be identified 
through scanners at ports and 
airports. Mr Brown said any 
system would not be intro- 
duced for at least three years. 
Changes would "provide a 
level of protection against 
rabies entering this country 
which would match that which 
quarantine gives us now". 
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Schools to 
get control 
of spending 
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T HE Government yes- 
terday announced 
fians to transfer £i 
billion from local edu- 
cation authorities to school 
budgets, allowing heads and 
governors to take direct con- 
trol Of building repairs, meals 
and payroll. 

T7-atpfu> Morris, school stan- 
dards minis ter, said It was 
the biggest extension of finan- 
cial powers to state schools 
since the Conservatives dele- 
gated part of the education 
budget 10 years ago. 

From April 2000 schools win 
be able to open bank accounts. 
warning interest on Income 
from the state which used to 
accrue to local authorities. 

Many primary schools are 
expected to to buy bach ser- 
vices &om the council, or 
from a neighbouring author- 
ity offering a better service. 
But the large secondaries are 
likely to opt for direct control 
to secure higher standards, or 
make savings to plough back 
into the classroom. 

The reform gives all state 
schools much the same 
degree of financial indepen- 
dence that was offered to 
grant -maintain ed schools opt- 
ing out from council control 
under the Tory government 
Town hall education spend- 
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ing will be limited to a nar- 
row range of core services, in- 
cluding school transport, 
special education needs and 
support for school Improve- 
ment Ms Morris said she 
would cap council budgets If 
they planned to spend too 
much on bureaucracy. 

In spite of *his threat the 
plan got a cautious welcome 
from the Local Government 
Association. Graham Lane, 
its education chairman, said 
It was a mis take to transfer 
responsibility for building 
repairs, but "local authorities 
will do all that they can to 
make a success of these 
plans". 

David Hart general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said: 
'It must be right that schools 
should make decisions about 
how their budgets can best be 
used. Nevertheless, it will 
still be necessary to make 
sure that LEAs do not retain 
any more money than abso- 
lutely necessary." 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said: "Schools 
need new money, not recycled 
money. The Government's ap- 
proach ignores the benefits of 
economies of scale ... [It] 
should be targeting LEA inef- 
ficiency, not creating new 
bureaucratic and administra- 
tive burdens tor buy-back of 
central services.” 


Fall English . . . Leeds students enjoying a 'brilliant' breakfast at the Merrion Hotel. They also like the TV: ‘It's great to sit up all night and watch movies* photograph: bbc north/guzhjan 

£1 00 a night billet fit for students 


Diana bodyguard 
to seek damages 


Four-star luxury for 30 waiting 
to move into new residence hall 


Martin Walnw right 


T HIRTY students ex- 
pecting to move 
into a hail of resi- 
dence are living a 
life of luxury in a 
four-star hotel at £100 a 
night because builders are 
still working on their 
future homes. 

The group of freshers and 
second year students at 
Leeds university are enjoy- 
ing fine food, en-soite bath- 
room. free movie channel 
and trouser press. With 
breakfast served until 
10am and the campus only 
a few minutes away, they 
can even lie In. 

Nick Woodrow, aged 18, 
from Wycombe. Bucking- 
hamshire. said: “It’s great 
to sit up all night and 
watch the movies. It’s bet- 
ter than home.” 

University housing staff 
drew a blank with B&Bs 
and found that only the 
Merrion Hotel could take 
the whole group for a week. 

Jeff CamweU. aged 19. a 
second year economics stu- 
dent from Gloucester, de- 


clared the breakfast times 
“brilliant*'. Simon Mndd. 
18. from Chester- 1 e-Street. 
Co Durham, added: “I can 
really recommend the 
breakfast — the full 
English version." 

Room service round the 
clock is another featnre the 
group will leave behind at 
the end of their stay tomor- 
row. along with tea and cof- 
fee-making sets and unlim- 
ited stationery for lecture 
notes. Leeds clubs and 
pubs, which help to put the 
university at the top of the 
student popularity table, 
are also within easy reach. 

The luxury billets — usu- 
ally £100 a night but taken 
en bloc at a "substantial 
discount" according to the 
university — were hired 
when surveyors refused to 
pass rewiring and new 
plumbing at three con- 
verted Victorian houses on 
Leeds campus. 

University spokeswoman 
Vanessa Bridge said staff 
did not want students 
dumped in "run-down, 
seedy bed and breakfasts, 
but thought it important to 
provide them with good, se- 


cure accommodation”. 

The bill will be sent to the 
contractors whose renova- 
tion of the £74-£84 a week 
Springfield Monnt resi- 
dences failed to meet the 
start-of-term deadline. Ms 
Bridge said: “We are very 
disappointed that the con- 
tractors did not fall’ll the 
terms of their contract and 
have made our position 
clear. I am sure normal 
business rules will apply, 
including compensation.” 

Both the university and 
the students were anxious 
to avoid charges of cocoon- 
ing spoilt youth in luxury. 

Second year physiology 
stndent Hannah Stringer, 
aged 18, from Huddersfield, 
said she could stay in the 
Merrion forever but added: 
**I think it's bad (br the 
freshers because they are 
away from the other new 
people, and I know I would 
be scared if I was told I 
would be staying in a hotel 
in my first week away." 

Their hall life will have 
the compensations of a pool 
table, new heating and lav- 
atories. a common room 
and bar. As for the four- 
star week, Simon Mudd 
said: “We haven't had any 
parties yet. but people have 
had a bit of a laugh enjoy- 
ing the facilities." 
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T REVOR ReesJanes, the 
sole survivor of the 
crash that kiiipri Diana, 
Princess of Wales, yesterday 
took the first formal step 
towards recovering damages 
from the Ritz Hotel and the 
EtoQe Limousine service by 
filing a private criminal suit 
with a Paris court against 
“those endangering the lives 
of others'*. 

As required by French law, 
the suit — which legal experts 
predict could foreshadow a 
similar move by Princess Di- 
ana’s estate — did not name 
any specific party. But it was 
clearly targeted at the luxury 
hotel and the company which 
supplied the car in which Di- 
I ana, her companion, Dodi 
Fayed, and their driver. 
Henri Paul, died. 

Legal sources said the depo- 
sition suggested “In no uncer- 
tain terms" that both Etoile 
Limousine and the Ritz, 
owned by Dodi’s fattier and 
Mr Rees-Jones’s former em- 
ployer, Mohamed A1 Fayed, 
had committed an offence by 
failing to provide a licensed 
driver for the Mercedes 2805 
sedan which crashed in the 
Pont de l’Alma underpass on 
August 31, 1997. 
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Temporary digs — 'It’s better than home,' was one student's view photograph: joan russell 


“Essentially what Rees- 
Jones Is doing is suing his for- 
mer boss." said Jean-Paul 
BaudueL a lawyer who has 
followed the case closely. 
“But under French law, you 
sue ‘persons unknown' to 
avoid the risk of being 
counter-sued for defamation. 
I am also quite sure this is a 
move to test the waters an 
what seems to be a clear-cut 
offence. If it succeeds, it could 
well be followed by more from 
the other parties involved." 

Mr Paid, the hotel’s acting 
chief of security, was not li- 
censed to drive a vehicle of 
the Mercedes category. The 
suit alleges Etoile Limousine 
should not have agreed to 
rent it to the Ritz without also 
providing a legally qualified 
driver, nor should the Ritz 
have accepted it when other 
companies that could have 
provided a licensed chauffeur 
were available. 

The offence of endangering 
the lives of others carries a 
maximum one year prison 
sentence and a fine of up to 
£10,000, but often leads to far 
larger compensation claims. 
Lawyers have hesitated to put 
a figure on awards that may 
be made, but have pointed out 
that they are usually lower 
than in Britain or the United 
States. 
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Ac Magnet, we aren't just offering incredible 
savings on our entire range of top quality 
kitchen and bedroom cabinets, we’re offering 
service that is simply second to none. You can 
expect state-of-ihe-an planning, Acting by 
master installers and an impressive ten year 
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guarantee. We also offer an optional 

plus AN EXTRA 

10% OFF* SALE PRICES “ " d ”"" !y ““ 

FOR ONE WEEK ONLY on 311 our kitchens and a wide range of 

worktops including solid granite and 

corian. Right now there are some great offers 
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on £— W and^biripoal appliances, too. 
No one else offers as much. That's why you 
can be confident that by choosing Magnet, 
you’re getting a kitchen that really is designed 
for living, built for life. Your life. 


CALL 0800 ig2 I92 

For deoils of your nearest showroom. 
Pleue remember to quote reference GLW* 
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BRITAIN 5 


To cope with rising 999 load, a paramedic could assess cases or control staff could refer some calls to other agencies, auditors suggest 

Ambulance service c should vet calls’ 


David Brindle, Social 

Sonr ices Correspondent 


A mbulance ser- 
vices may be unable 
to deal with the spi- 
ralling number of 
999 calls unless they 
are freed from their obligation 
to send a vehicle to every 
reported emergency, the Audit 
Commission warns today. 

Alternatives could include 
sending a paramedic to assess 
the case or allowing control 
staff to refer rails to other 
agencies, such as community 
nursing or mental health 
teams, it says. 

The idea is considered dan- 
gerous by Roger Thayne. 
chief executive of Stafford- 
shire ambulance service, 
singled out by the commis- 
sion as a model of good prac - 1 
tice. “We don't know for sure 
that somebody doesn’t need : 
an ambulance until we get I 
there and look at all aspects of j 
their case," he said. 

The commission says in a j 
report. A Life in the Fast 
Lane, that emergency ambu- 
lance services in England and 
Wales cost about £470 million 
a year. In 1997/96 they res- 
ponded to more than 3 million 
999 calls — a 40 per cent in- 
crease since 1990 — and more 
than 1 milli on “urgent" calls 
by GPs. Although most ser- 


vices are meeting targets for 
responding without delay to 
999 calls, two-thirds are miss- 
ing targets for timely res- 
ponse to GPS* calls. 

The report says there is 
some scope for improving effi- 
ciency. After allowing for 
large differences among ser- 
vices by area and population, 
there remains a 15 per cent 
variation in the average cost 
or £85 for each call-out. Rotas 
could better match availabil- 
ity of ambulances with peaks 
in demand — increasingly at 
1 weekends — and the vehicles 
I could be positioned not at am- 
, bulance stations but closer to 
where most calls are made. 

Even so, it is argued, the 
long term picture looks un- 
sustainable. Geoffrey Rendle. 
the report's author, said: 
“Nothing seems to explain 
the rising demand, but it is 
putting services under more 
and more pressure.” 

The commission is scepti- 
cal of attempts to dissuade 
people from dialling 999 for 
“trivial” cases, pointing out 
that previous campaigns have 
had little impact. 

But it says many staff do 
believe wrongly that they are 
obliged to take all patients to 
hospital. In fact they can le- 
gally use their discretion to 
leave at home people found to 
have superficial or some 
chronic conditions. 


The London Ambulance 
Service Is due in November to 
start testing a scheme in parts 
of Barnet, north London, 
whereby ambulance crews 
will advise a forecast one in 
three patients to stay at 
home, see their GP or c omma - 
nity nurse, or go to a minor 
injuries unit. 

Beyond this, though, the 
commission says the Govern- 
ment should look aga in at the 
idea of not sending a fully 
crewed ambulance automati- 
cally to every call. This was 
rejected in 1996 when “prior- 
ity dispatch" — deciding 
which calls should be dealt 
with first — was introduced. 

"An experienced ambu- 
lance person working solo 
could attend appropriate 
min or emergencies and as- 
sess the situation,” the report 
says. The control room could 
“refer selected raTi« directly 
to an agreed alternative 
agency, such as community 
nursing or a social services 
mental health team.” 

Andrew Foster, the com- 
mission's controller, said to 
cope in the future, emergency 
ambulance services “could 
have the flexibility to tailor 
responses to each situation.’' 

Mr Thayne said there was 
sufficient scope for improve- 
ments to avoid a step that the 
public would see as a form of 
rationing. 
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A crew in Lichfield, Staffordshire, the county with the fastest response times, waits at a 'priority post* in an area of high 999 demand photograph mike scott 


Move to reform waiting lists 


Crews wait in most likely places 


Sarah Bosetey 
Health Correspondent 


P ATIENTS needing hos- 
pital treatment should 
be classified according 
to urgency and told how 
many weeks they can expect 
to wait, doctors said 
yesterday. 

The Joint Consultants Com- 
mittee of the British Medical 
Association has proposed rad- 
ical changes in the system to 
the Health Secretary. Frank 


Dobson, because they believe 
some routine cases take prior- 
ity over more serious ones 
simply because of pressure to 
get waiting lists down. 

Patients would benefit by 
being given a deadline, said 
Sir Norman Browse, chair- 
man of the committee, since it 
would alleviate anxiety. The 
system would also give a 
more realistic picture of de- 
lays around the country. 

“The figure of 1.2 million 
which is used to bludgeon 
people doesn’t give a correct 


indication of how the health 
service Is working.” Sir Nor- 
man said. 

Patients awaiting an opera- 
tion should be put in one of 
five categories. Priority 
would go to emergencies, to 
be admitted immediately, and 
urgent, to be admitted within ; 
two weeks because delay may 
lead to serious deterioration. 

Then would come “soon” — 
those who must be admitted 
within three months because 
their symptoms, social cir- 
cumstances or the possibility 


of getting worse make longer 
waits unacceptable. Cataract 
and hip replacement opera- 
tions should be in this cate- 
gory. 

Planned readmissions for 
follow-ups would be a sepa- 
rate category, to be given a 
bed within three months of 
the planned date. 

There would be similar tar- 
gets for obtaining a consul- 
tant's opinion. Patients 
should get the result of any 
Initial diagnosis wi thin two 
weeks. 


H AVING an emergency 
ambulance outside 
your house in 
Staffordshire does not nec- 
essarily mean bad news. It 
could be there simply be- 
cause that is the best place 
for it to wait, writes David 
Brindle. 

After analysing patterns 
of all its 999 calls, the 
county ambulance service 
determined where its vehi- 
cles should best he on 
standby at any given time 
of any given day. 

That means on street cor- 


ners, in laybys or in car 
parks. Although the change 
of approach was not popular 
with the ambulance c r ews , 
who missed the camaraderie 
of the ambulance station, 
not to mention its canteen 
and toilets, it cat running 
costs by 10 per cent, enabled 
reinvestment in paramedi- 
cal training and, most im- 
portantly. helped to make 
response times the fastest in 
the country. 

*T follow the example of 
the corner shop, which tra- 
ditionally was open when it 


suited the proporietor,” said 
Roger Thayne. the service's 
chief executive. “Then along 
came the supermarkets and 
said we must meet the cus- 
tomer’s demands. 

“All we’ve done is move 
the resources to meet the 
demands, but the NHS has 
a mantra of excuses for 
not providing a good ser- 
vice.” 

Staffordshire is also 
praised in today’s Andit 
Commission report for 
being the only one of seven 
services visited by the 


auditors to have a clear 
protocol by which its crews 
determined which patients 
may not need taking to 
hospital. 

“Everything is protocol 
driven.” said Mr Thayne. 
“We lay down precisely 
how to deal with a cardiac 
arrest, specifying that you 
defibrillate [applying an 
electric current] first and 
give oxygen second. 

“We used to do it the 
other way round, but it is 
the speed of defibrillation 
that is going to save lives." 


WEST YORKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 



Audience: 52 per cent 
average. 100 per cent this 
week for Berkoffs Villains. 


Size: Quarry theatre 750; 
Courtyard 350. 


Director: Jude Kelly. 


Tickets: £2.50 - £17. 
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£1 .7 million from regional 
arts board, Leeds city 
council and West York- 
shire grants. 


Extra programmes: 

Wordplay literacy scheme; 
Playhouse Partners, Story 
Makers and Arts Alive for 
schools; Schools Touring 
Company; Heydays for 
over-55s; Business Cirde; 
Community Alliance — 
outreach to local groups; 
Professional Training; 
Work Experience; new 
writing schemes. 



ROYAL NATIONAL 
THEATRE . 


Audience: 83 per cent 
over the year 1 997/98. 1 00 
per cent this week for 
Oklahoma! 


Size: Olivier 1 ,1 60 seats; 
Lyttieton 890; Cottesloe up 
to 400. 


Director: Trevor Nunn. 


Tickets: £4.50 - £32.50. 


Subsidy: £1 1 .8 million 
from Arts Council. 


Extra programmes: 

Hamlyn Week (tickets £1 - 
£5); youth workshops; BT 
National Connections — 
week-long showcase of 12 
plays from youth theatres; 
Education Department 
productions to schools 
and colleges; Primary 
Shakespeare for London 
primary schools. 
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Theatre regular at West Yorkshire Playhouse 


Sir Ian McKellen: prefers socialist principles of Leeds 


National: 'predominately middle class and white' 


Exit North as Sir Ian tires of London’s bourgeoisie 


Dan Glaister and Marlin Wainwright 

tell a tale of two cities after actor decides 
to quit National for Playhouse in Leeds 


I T WAS the highbrow 
counter to Richard and 
Judy's decision to take 
their breakfast show sofa 
from Liverpool to London. 

Sir Ian McKellen, one of the 
elite of British theatre who 
ran command an audience In 
both Hollywood and the West 
End. has decided to stop in 
Leeds for seven months, 
when? he will appear in a pro- 
gramme at the West York- 


shire Playhouse In Leeds. 

His decision, be said, was 
motivated by his attachment 
to the socialist principles of 
life in Leeds and his distaste 
for the white, middle class 
audiences to be found at his 
last theatrical post the Royal 
National Theatre in London. 

“Who are you playing to at 
the Olivier Theatre?" he 
asked. “Do they speak the lan- 
guage? At Oklahoma! there 


wasn’t a black face in the au- 
1 dience. That’s an odd thing in 
, London at this time.” 

One former director of the 
National was in the same 
audience. “They didn’t seem 
to me conspicuously posh.” 
said Sir Richard Eyre. “They 
were conspicuously people 
having a pretty good time. 

“It is fantastically senti- 
mental. Why does he imagine 
the Leeds bourgeoisie is 
hugely different from the Lon- 
don bourgeoisie? I don’t know 
why he has to dump cm Lon- 
don in order to justify his em- 
igration. Is it such a massive 
act of martyrdom to go to 
Leeds?" 


But the National yesterday 
! held up its hands and admit- 
1 ted the errors of its ways. “We 
i are acutely aware that our au- 
dience is predominantly 
middle class and white.” said 
a spokeswoman. ‘It's grown 
up that way. Most of our audi- 
ence is regular and is part of a 
mailing list" 

The average age of the list 
she suggested, was 78. “It's 
quite scan'. But it does cost a 
lot more to reach a new audi- 
ence member than it does to 
reach a regular theatre-goer. 
It all comes back to a question 
of finance, but at least [Cul- 
ture Secretary] Chris Smith 
does acknowledge that with- 


out investing in it you’re not 
going to be able to reach a 
new audience.” 

Mr Smith this week an- 
nounced a £150,000 grant to 
the National, as part of the 
Arts Council’s £5 million New 
Audiences Fund. 

While staff at the National 
were involved in soul-search- 
ing, at (he West Yorkshire 
Playhouse an over-556 debat- 
ing society was sorting out 
media sex coverage, craft 
groups were making bobbin 
lace, and two Leeds accoun- 
tants were investigating the 
Business Circle deal for cor- 
porate entertainment 

“You don't have to sit here 


long to see the whole world go 
by." said Kate Sanderson, the 
theatre’s marketing manager. 
The whole world does not 
mean middle class Leeds; the 
box office has sheets of £2.50 
tickets subsidised by the Paul 
Hamlyn Foundation and tar- 
geted at the other, low income 
side of town. 

That initiative, and the 
over-55s’ weekly Heydays ses- 
sion on Wednesday, which 
has 900 members paying a 
bargain £8 a year, are part of 
the “old socialist principles” 
which Sir Ian contrasted with 
the London stage's allegedly 
soulless, tourist-based 
approach. 


“We try to be part of every- 
thing going in Leeds,” says 
bead of development Liza Kel- 
lett, who plugs the Playhouse 
into groups like the Leeds Ini- 
tiative — a city sorting-house 
for creative Ideas. 

The Playhouse's charis- 
matic director, Jude Kelly, 
also bobs up everywhere — 
losing her to London is more 
feared in Leeds even than the 
prospect of George Graham 
heading for Spurs. 

Standing beside Sir Ian at 
the this week's season launch, 
she raised the theatre’s cen- 
tral dilemma: how — and if — 
the building’s palpable buzz 
can be reconciled to long term 


financial comfort. Balanced 
books have not been a Play- 
house feature, blit an Arts 
Council deal last year to write 
off the building's debts 
brought “stabilisation”. Ms 
Kelly promptly posed the 
question: "But can we be 
stable and exciting?” 

Despite the spat, there were 
no hard feelings between the 
National and Sir Ian. who last 
year appeared there as Cap- 
tain Hook in Peter Pan. 

"We look forward to him 
working here again." said the 
National’s spokeswoman. 
“And anyway, we can’t say 
too much because he's a mem- 
ber of the board." 


We need to stop favouring the middle class with forward planners 


Comment 


Michael Billington 


C ritics know mtie 
about audiences; we 
only go to first nights. 
But when Ian McKellen 


threatens to quit the Loudon 
stage for good because oTthe 
monochrome nature of the au- 


dience, I am sympathetic. Go 
to the theatre in Leeds, Shef- 
field or Birmingham and you 
find a diverse mix of ages, 
classes and backgrounds. Go 
to a big institution like the 
National and you tend to see 
the middle class, mailing list 
audience that is the backbone 
of what Ken Campbell once 
called "brochure theatre”. 

In one way. the difference Is 
inescapable. A big regional 
theatre, like a football club 
but unlike die National, is an 
expression of civic identity - 
But McKellen's observations 
, conceal an extraordinary 
shift in audience patterns in 
the capital 

Once upon a time the West 
End was the natural home of 


the middle-aged, culturally 
conservative audience, and 
the big subsidised companies, 
like the National and the BSC, 
the place for the adventurous 
theatre-goer. What we seem to 
be witnessing at the moment, 
however, is an extraordinary 
reversal of roles. 

This is not just my observa- 
tion, but that of David Hare, 
too. “When I was at the 
National,” he said, “the 
greying of the audience 
seemed the most serious prob- 
lem. I couldn’t see why when 
we took, say. Amy’s View, to 
the West End the audience age 
was dropping by 25 to 30 years. 

“It just seemed to me un- 
healthy anda problem we had 
to attack. Subsidised theatre. 


! because of those bloody car 
, parks, has become more and 
1 more bourgeois in whom it at- 
| tracts, whereas the West End 
1 gets the young crowd.” 

Why should this be? it may 
have something to do with pat- 
1 terns of social behaviour. 
Anyone who strolls round 
Soho or Covent Garden at 
night will see that it teems 
with bars and cafes 
packed not just with tourists 
but with the affluent young. 
But the South Bank, even with 
the NFT’s new pavement cafe, 
remains a joyless area with 
little ancillary life outside the 
cultural complexes. 

Bui I suspect the audience- 
reversal that Hare refers to is 
also tied up with what is on 


offer. Nica Burns, production 
d irector at Stoll Moss 
Theatres, has made a con- 
scious effort to woo young au- 
diences by showcasing plays 
that attract them. At one 
point. Shopping and Fucking. 
Popcorn, and Closer (which, 
ironically, bans from the 
National), were, all three, on 
Side by Side in Shaftesbury 
Avenue — unthinkable In the 
dear, dead days of the matinee. 

I do not want to belabour the 
National where paranoia 
runs high, buta theatre that 
offers as its summer fare Okla- 
homa! and The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie is hardly likely to 
run the risk of attracting the 
radical young. Ideally, one 
wants an all-embracing 


theatre, one that as Jude Kel- 
ly who runs the West York- 
shire Playhouse says, “in- 
volves everyone from schools 
to businesses”. 

The problem with the 
National is that for all its 
regional touring and educa- 
tional work, it can still be seen 
as an exclusive institution. I 
often quote the example of my 
postman who asked me if he 
would enjoy a production of 
The Homecoming, which he 
had read about. I recom- 
mended it highly and told him 
it was on at the National. 
There was a brief Pinterish 
pause before he asked “Can 
anyone go?” 

Theatres everywhere — not 
just the National — have to 


break down the perception 
they are a middle class club. 
Which is why I welcome the 
initiative, just launched by the 
Arts Council, of a New Audi- 
ences programme financed by 
a £5 million grant from Chris 
Smith’s Department of Cul- 
ture. The various schemes in- 
clude taking “taster” events 
into Friday night clubs and 
setting up "ArtsTaxis" for 
people in rural areas who face 
transport difficulties. All this 
istothegood. 

But when McKellen laments 
the absence of any black faces 
in the National audience, he 
touches on an even bigger 
social issue— the extent to 
which the whole system of ex- 
pensive advance booking lim- 


its the audience for culture 
and sport in Britain. 

I once asked the same ques- 
tion, but at an England versus 
West Indies Test match at 
Lord’s. 1 was told by the hand- 
ful of black spectators there 
that most people in their com- 
munity resisted buying tick- 
ets six months ahead. 

Maybe the moral is that we 
do not just need new audi- 
ences Tor arts and sporting 
events; we need to allow more 
room for impulse purchases 
and we need to break down the 
booking system that favours 
privileged middle class whites 
using forward planners. 


Michael Billington is the 
Guardian's theatre critic. 
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1 67 migrants in boat for 10 


Helena Smith in Athens 


T HE trade in human 
misery resurfaced 
off Crete yesterday 
when 167 Iraqi 
Kurds were found 
packed into a small Ashing 

vessel seized by police as 
smugglers prepared to put 
them ashore at a remote bay 
on south-east Crete. 

The Greek coast guard said 
It was a miracle that the ille- 
gal migrants, who Included 
some 80 children, bad sur- 
vived five days below deck in 
what one official described as 


“the most inhumane sight” 
he bad ever seen. 

On the 66ft boat — whose 
capacity was meant to be 10 
people — the crowding was 
such that many children had 

been half-crushed beneath 
adults since the group started 
out from Lebanon last Friday. 
Last night, injured passen- 
gers were recovering in hos- 
pital in the Cretan capital He 

raklion. where most of the 
group had been taken to an 
Immigration centre. 

‘It was the most inhumane 
sight I have ever seen, 167 
men, women and children 
packed me* sardines on a tra- 


ditional fishing vessel" said 
Georgos Perrafcis. who heads 

the island's coast guard. 
‘'When we found them they 
were as good as dead." 

The passengers said they 
had been given nothing to 
drink or eat since setting sad- 

One immigrant, an e ld e rly 
man, said the conditions had 
been so appalling that one 
woman, about eight months' 

pregnant, suffered a miscar- 
riage and flung the foetus into 
the sea. 

“For a time”, he s aid, “she 
hugged it in a blanket but 
when people started finding it 
riifnmit to even breathe, she 


threw it overboard," he told 
Greek television. “When we 
got on the boat we thought we 
were going to a better world." 

The Kurds said that they 
paid $3,000 (EL 800) each for 
the passage to Europe. The 
amii ggiinp organisation had 
initially been contacted in 
Turkey. 

The boat's tour Lebanese 
crewmen were charged yes- 
terday not only with illegal 
trafficking but also with en- 
dangering the lives of their 
passengers. One police officer 
said he expected the accused, 
who are now in jail pending 
trial, to face especially stiff 


sentences if convicted. “They 
will not be treated lightly,” he 
said. This is an appalling ex- 
ample of the extent to which 
these smugglers are prepared 
to go.” 

Greece, like other Mediter- 
ranean countries, has been 
besieged by Impoverished il- 
legal migrants in recent 
years. With the longest coast- 
line in Europe — 10.000 miles 
— and hundreds of «ma~n is- 
lands, the country Is finding 
it almo st impossible to stop 
the flow, despite concerted 
efforts to do so. 

“Our coastline is practi- 
cally impossible to control,” 


said Mr Perrakis. “We’ve got 
new high-speed launches and 
lots more specially trained 
men out on the high seas, and 
refugees still keep coming 
in.” 

Most of the immigrants are 
forded — often for extrava- 
gant fares arid in dreadful 
conditions — fr om Turkey. 
They often land on far-flung 
isles in the dark of night 
Most say they see Greece as 
the best hade, door . to the 
European Union. 

The Incomers are economic 
migrants in the main, but 
most try to stay by seeking 
political asylum. 


News in brief 

Serb forces tighten 
noose in Kosovo 

SERB forces drove defeper into of 

region oftheSerb province, 

civilians, many of them teenagers, patrolled nearly^lro«tes 
vote on a resolution which, according to US 


ftn n Hinte Al banians . AP. Vagantca. 


Nuclear arsenals fear 

THE potential nuclear arsenals oflndia and Pakistan, bothof 
which tested nudear devices this year, could befer bigger than 
p rpro^fu nQi'ytbrgig 'ht, latest edition cf the defence journaJ- 

Jane's tatedlgence 'Review Claims. 

Tt cayq lr.fn rmatira -1 from the Canadian Nuclear ASSQt ymon . 
^ , 0 07^ Tr»rf<aV»p«>mfv neh plutonium to make 4^atomicb(HnhSlftt 




‘Don’t 
knows’ 
urged to 
dump 
Kohl 


Ian Traynor in Trier 


W ARNING that in its 
campaign to curb un- 
employment a new 
centre-left German govern- 
ment would not be black- 
mailed by business, Gerhard 
Schroder went to Germany's 
oldest city last night in a final 
attempt to marshal support to 
unseat Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Sunday’s election. 

On a glorious late-summer 
evening with Trier’s Roman 
Porta Nigra as his backdrop, 
the Social Democratic chal- 
lenger shouted himself hoarse 
trying to persuade waverers 
in what promises to be a very 
dose national poll 
Around 1.000 people from 
the ancient city on the River 
Mosel by the French border 
listened attentively to every 
word of Mr Schrader's stan- 
dard 40-minute hustings 


Side by side on posters in Berlin. Gerhard Schrdder (right) and the maitwiiosejobhfr wants after Sunday’s poll. Chancellor Kohl photograph: FABRaoaeecH 


speech, which concentrates on 
denouncing Mr Kohl as the 
“chancellor of unemploy- 
ment” and promoting a “fairer 
and more modern" Germany. 

Mr Schrader's pitch aims to 
move beyond the traditional 
Social Democratic vote to cap- 
ture the “New Centre". 

In the final days of a cam- 
paign in which the opinion 
polls put the Social Demo- 
crats slightly ahead — despite 
their having frittered away a 
12-point lead over the past six 
months — Mr Schroder, aged 


54, is also trying to tom Sun- 
day’s election into a straight 
choice between himself and 
Mr Kohl aged 68. 

The stratedy works for 
some. “He didn’t impress me 
very much," said Marion 
Rub, a 19-year-old student 
“But we need a breath of 
fresh air. Kohl has been chan- 
cellor for lS^years ... We 
need a new m a n , it doesn't 
matter which party It is.” 

Peter Ktozig. aged 49, who 
runs a Trier tiling firm, 
agreed with Mr Schrdder’s 


central pitch that Mr Kohl's 
time was up. But Mr Kinzig 
still intended to vote for Mr 
Kohl and his Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. “Nothing much 
will change, no matter who 
wins, and it’s time Kohl went 
I think Schrfider will win, but 
I'm stDl voting for Kohl be- 
cause I prefer the CDU and its 
policies." 

Mr Schrdder maintains that 
the SPD has fought its best 
campaign since Willy Brandt 
became Germany’s first So- 
cial Democratic chancellor In 


1972, and radiates cautious 
confidence. 

Striking coalitions is a ne- 
cessity in the German system, 
but Mr Schroder refuses to be 
drawn on whether he would 
prefer a centre-left alliance 


with the environmentalist 
Greens as Junior partner, or a 
socalled “grand coalition" 
with the post-Kohl Christian 
Democrats. 

“When if not now, where If 
not here, who if not me?" he 
asked the throng. “Germany 
cannot afford another four 


years of Helmut Kohl If he 
had one iota of decency In his 
body, he would stand down, 
because he’s the chancellor of 
unemployment" 

Mr Schroder reaffirmed 
that — with 4 million jobless 
— his first task as chancellor 
would be to summon a round- 
table of employers, unions, 
and government to forge a 
jobs and training pact “We 
are ready for cooperation, 
but the new government will 
not be blackmailed,” he 
warned German Industry. 


duce up to 65 weapons- 
Pakistan is believed to be capable of producing more than loo 
bombs, four times the previous estimate. — Reut&s, London. 


Asylum seeker dies 

th K*. Belgian government’s asylum policy was severely criticised 

yesterday after a Nigerian woman died following a struggle with 
pnHr** -try<n g tnfl ftfl prtTwr-Th» w oman, Semira A dam U. aged 20, 
had a pillow placed over her face on Tuesday as she resisted 

efforts to strap her Into a seat cm a Togo- bound plane at Brussels 

‘tntpmaH final atr pprt into a co ma and died hours later Of a 

brain haemorrhage. 

She had been seeking asylum oaatiie grounds that her family 
was forcing her to marry a 65-year-old man who already has three 
wives. It was the poUce’sseventh attempt ai deporting her. 
P oliticians ftffln fo* ruling centlOieft cna fflinn and the Qpposi- 

tion called for asylum procedures to be reformed, andmany 
expressed outrage that the use of a pillow to subdue recalcitrant 
asylum-seekers was standard practice. — AP. Brussels. 


Istanbul mayor loses appeal 

ONE ofTurkey’s most powerful politicians, Hecep Tayyip Erdo- 
gan, Istanbul’s Islamist mayor, yesterday lost an appeal against a 
10-monfh prison sentence. 

The charismatic Mr Erdogan, aged 44, has been tipped as a 
future leader and moderniser of the country’s Islamist movement, 
but the court's decision could spell the end ofhls career. Current 
r ules mean he |(jnplnngw(iH gili|A ln faiht part in dartiftna 

He was originally sentenced earlier this year for a speech be 
made to the south-eastern town ofSlirt, to which he quoted from a 
poem deemed provocative. His supporters say he has been victim- 
ised by the country's secular elite. — Chris Morris. Ankara. 


Inquiry into autopilot failure 

QANTAS is investigating whether the autopilot on one of its 
flights to London jammed because passengers were using elec- 
tronic games, computers and mobile phones. The plane lurched 
heavily on one side and dropped shandy. 

According to an Incident report obtained by the Australian 
newspapbr.’the captain bad to mfervehfeto correct the plane’s 
altitude as it was kept in a holding pattern above Heathrow ' 
airport The 400 passengers on board the September 4 flight were 
said to have feared the plane was about to crash. — AP, Sydney. 


French fury at couples’ law 


Jon Henley In Paris 


T O THE fury of conserva- 
tives and the Roman 
Catholic Church, 
France's Socialist-led govern- 
ment began pushing n bill 
through the national assembly 
yesterday to give legal recogni- 
tion to unmarried couples. Op- 
ponents say it effectively sanc- 
tions gay marriages. 

The “civil solidarity' pact" 
presented to the assembly's 


legal committee, and sched- 
uled for full debate in the 
lower house early next 
month, will allow any two 
people who have lived 
together for two years, 
whether or not they are in- 
volved in a romantic relation- 
ship. to enjoy most of the 
social and fiscal rights now 
enjoyed only by married 
couples. 

Saying it was “proud to be 
introducing such advanced 
legislation”, the government 


argued that the pact would 
bring the law into line with 
modem life in France, which 
has two million couples, gay 
and heterosexual, living 
together out of wedlock. 

The Catholic Bishops’ Con- 
ference has savaged the 
scheme as introducing gay 
marriage through the back 
door and undermining tradi- 
tional institutions. The splint- 
ered conservative opposition 
has promised to fight the bill 
to the last. 


Rape report shocks Italy 


John Hooper In Rome 


O NE Italian woman in 
every 25 has been 
raped or sexually at- 
tacked, a report said 
yesterday. 

Some 20,000 women aged be- 
tween 14 and 59 were inter- 
viewed for a survey, commis- 
sioned by the government's 
statistical office. Its main 
finding was that the printing 
figures were useless, because 


more than 80 per cent of vic- 
tims said they had not 
reported the crime to the 
police. In the case of at- 
tempted rapes, the figure was 
almost 90 per cent. 

The anthropologist Ida 
MagLi, a social commentator, 
said: “It confirms what I have 
been saying for years — that 
we need to start to study men. 
Males are by nature aggres- 
sive and don’t even know 
they are.” 

Half of those interviewed 


complained of problems rang- 
ing from obscene telephone 
to sexual blackmail by 
an employer or superior. 
Physical harassment was 
common, with public trans- 
port the main danger area. 

The biggest category of at- 
tackers were “friends", but 
Italian women are at high 
risk from strangers. A fifth of 
rapes and sex attacks, and al- 
most a third of those in major 
cities, were by men unknown 
to the victims. 



37 die as hurricane sweeps in 

A MAN battles to repair his. home In San Juan as Hurricane 
Georges rips through Puerto Rico on its way to Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. 

The l lOmph winds left an unofficial death toll of 37, toclud- 
mgtwo looters shot dead by police in the Dominican Republic. 
In the Florida Keys 100,000 people were told to leave for the 
m ain lan d, as forecasters predicted that the hurricane would 
hit later today. — AP. 



Miele machines save you time 
and money. 

The revolutionary Handwash 
programme does away with the 
time-consuming chore of hand- 
washing, and actually washes 
delicate woollens more gently 
than you can by hand. Any Hem 
with a handwash lobe! - cashmere, angora and mohair, not 
to mention silk and lace - can be washed completely safely 
thanks to the sophisticated Novofronic controls. 

What's more, ail Miele washing machines achieve "A" 
ratings for energy consumption and wash performance,' and 
top of the range machines have 'A' for spin efficiency too. 

Trust Miele to lighten the load. 
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The Clinton crisis 


“Oppression begins whenever a power, 
whatever it is, intrudes into an individual’s 
private space and personal affairs.” 

Anthony Hopkins, Gerard Depardieu, Vanessa 
Redgrave, Emma Thompson, Jeanne Moreau, 
Gunter Grass, Peter Gabriel, Yehudi Menuhin 




New dirt 
clings 
to Linda 
Tripp 



Linda Tripp (above left), who triggered the sex scandal, is under investigation herself, while Bill Clinton gets support from Nelson Mandela and other leaders photograph: ruth fremson 
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Mark Tran in Wash in gto n 


T HE latest documents to 
emerge from the evidence 
taken by Kenneth Starr, the 
independent counsel Investi- 
gating President Clinton, not 
only reinforce Linda Tripp's 
reputation as a hack-stabber 
but also raise questions, about 
her credibility. . , ” 

Despite Ms Tripp's role in 
exposing the sexual relation- 
ship her friend Monica Le- 
winsky had with Mr Clinton; 
the report Mr Starr submitted 
to Congress — about whether 
the president committed 
crimes including perjury in 
trying to conceal the liaison 
— makes little mention of Ms 
Tripp. 

This is partly because Ms 
Lewinsky is the star witness. 
But the Starr team has its 
own reasons to be circum- 


spect because of suspicions 
that Ms Tripp lied about her 
handling of tape recordings 
she made of telephone conver- 
sations she had with Ms 
Lewinsky. 

The independent counsel is 
investigating whether Ms 
Tripp was. telling the truth 
when she told his prosecution 
team that she had-nbt altered 
or . made' any' copies of the 
dozens of tapes she turned 
over to Mr Starr. 

Tte transcript off the Tripp 
tapes and her testimony to a 
grand Jury in the Starr in- 
quiry are part of at least 16 
boxes of material the House of 
Representatives’ judiciary 
committee is expected to re- 
lease next week. / 

Mr Starr’s office said on 
Monday: ‘‘If Ms Tripp dupli- 
cated any tapes herself or 
"knew of their duplication, 
then she has lied under oath 


before the grand jury and in 
her deposition. The OIC 
[office of the independent 
counsel] continues to investi- 
gate this matter.” For seven 
tapes that “contain audible 
conversations and which ex- 
hibit signs of duplication, the 
office of the independent 
counsel cannot- exclude the 
possibility of tampering". 

President Clinton certainly 
felt he was a victim of Ms 
Tripp's scheming. During his 
grand jury testimony in 
August, he kept voicing his 
suspicion that she was res- 
ponsible for feeding Informa- 
tion about Ms Lewinsky to 
lawyers representing Paula 
Jones, an Arkansas woman 
who tried unsuccessfully to 
sue Mr Clinton for sexual 
harassment 

Explaining his suprise 
when the Jones lawyers 
started questioning him in 


January this year about Ms 
Lewinsky. Mr Clinton said: 
"It was obvious to me by this 
point ... that they had — 
these people had — access to a 
lot of information from some- 
where. and I presume it came 
from Linda Tripp." 

Ms Tripp, who worked .at 
the White House for President ' 
Bqsh „ and President CUntpn. 
before being transferred to 
the Pentagon, has not sur- 
faced since she made an emo- 
tional appearance on the 
courthouse steps in Washing- 
ton after her grand jury testi- 
mony in July. 

She said then she was "an 
average American . . . vilified 
for taking the path of truth". 
But the new information in 
the Starr documents has done 
little to dispel her reputation 
as a woman who betrayed a 
friend. 

“She is the most bated per- 


son Fve ever seen in my life,” 
said Bruce Fisher, an Internet 
entrepreneur who runs a 
Linda Tripp website and reads 
the email sent in about her. 

It was Ms Tripp, according 
to Ms Lewinsky’s grand jury 
testimony, who urged, her not 
to dean the sem$n-stained 
blue dress that proved a sex- 
• pal. relationship befcwwn the 
former White House intern 
and Mr Clinton. 

Most fundamentally, Ms 
Tripp was the trigger for Mr 
Starr’s investigation into Mr 
Clinton's relationship with 


Ms Lewinsky and the alleged 
cover-up that followed. Ac- 
cording to the Starr report. 
Ms Tripp came foward in Jan- 
uary with information that 
the president's friend, Vernon 
Jordan, was helping Ms 
Lewinsky find a job in ex- 
change for her silence on her 
affair with the president. 

. after -Ms Lewinsky was called^ 
as a witness in the Paula' 
Jones case. 

Armed with this informa- 
tion, Mr Starr asked the attor- 
ney-general. Janet Reno, for 
permission to expand his in- 


vestigation. which was meant 
to inquire into Whitewater, a 
foiled property development 
in which the Clintons had in- 
vested in Arkansas. 

But in her grand jury testi- 
mony. Ms Lewinsky said she 1 
had lied when she Informed 
Ms Tripp that she told Mr Jor- 
dan she-would not sign an af- 
fidavit denying auafla Lcj with- 
thepres'ident until Mr Jordan 
had found her a job. If Ms 
Lewinsky's testimony is true, 
Mr Starr launched his inves- 
tigation into the Cllnton- 
Lewinsky relationship on the 


basis of false information pro- 
vided by Ms Tripp. 

After passing on this infor- 
mation. Ms Tripp then kept 
urging Ms Lewinsky not to 
sign an affidavit in the Paula 
Jones case denying she had 
had an affair with Mr Clinton 
—"until the president's 
friends helped her find a job, 
^dvjce that can be construed, 
as setting a trap tor the 
president 

Ms Tripp came as a godsend 
to Mr Starr, who had made 
little headway on Whitewater 
and other issues. 
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Maureen Dowd 
in Washington 


H E COULDN’T stop 
thinking about the 
thong underwear. He 
couldn’t believe Monica 
had pulled up her jacket to 
show it off. It so Inflamed 
his imagination. At meet- 
ings, at briefings, at the 
most unlikely times, his 
min d suddenly reverted to 
the image of those straps, 
quickening his pulse, mak- 
ing him catch his breath. 

But it was the cigar that 
undid him. He was driven 
by the thought of what had 
been done with it. Suddenly 
the capital became a city of 
cigars. He saw them wher- 
ever he went. They ignited 
his desire. When he was 
alone or talking to other 
people, he took secret plea- 
sure In letting smoke rings 
drift through his mind. 

At times he feared that he 
might be a sex addict. He 
couldn't stop thinking of 
Monica: what she wore, 
when she wore it, where 
she wore or didn’t wear it. 
Her little letters were so 
brazen, promising such 
wild pleasure. Everything 

she scribbled, every gift she 

gave, mesmerised him. 


Then there was the power 
her voice bad over him. He 
knew that he was entering 
the dangerous territory of 
obsession. No matter how 
much he heard Monica talk 
about sex, it was never 
enough. 

He was a busy man. A 
powerful man. A serious 
man. But there were times 
when all he could remem- 
ber were the sizzling phone 
conversations. They filled 


his head like a drug. People 
warned Hw that he was en- 
dangering his legacy. 

Friends and strangers 
tried to pull him back from 
the brink of his single- 
mindedness. But it was too 
late. He had become the 
helpless victim of his crav- 
ing for ecstasy. 

The big picture was lost. 
He hungered only for the 
details, all the stirring and 
seamy particulars. 

Nothing was too s m all or 
insignificant for him to con- 
sider. to turn over and over 


in his unappeasable mind. 

He wanted to think about 
her eating cherry choco- 
lates. He imagined her 
wrapped up like Cleopatra 
in the Rockett es blanket or 
panting in that Black Dog 
T-shirt He kept seeing her 
in that blue Gap dress. It 
was too tight and he was 
glad. Again and again he 
was visited by images of a 
man’s roving lips. He knew 
it was wrong. But he liked 


to dip into sin. He needed a 
release from all the pres- 
sure, from the extraordi- 
nary responsibilities of a 
very public man. 

When he went to church 
on Sundays he wrestled 
with his conscience. He 
even wondered if he needed 
professional help. 

Sometimes he feared that 
he was abusing his power 
and hurting the country. 
He even fretted that the 
constitution itself might be 
damaged by his obsession. 

And sometimes it wasn’t 


easy to behold all the 
h uman damage that he al- 
ready had caused: ruining a 
young woman's life, drag- 
ging all sorts of people 
through the muck, wound- 
ing reputations and bank- 
rupting those who came 
near him. 

Would the presidency 
survive his lust? It didn’t 
matter. 

Every time he heard 
those words — inappropri- 
ate intimate contact, sex of 
any kind in any manner, 
shape or form, arousing or 
gratifying as defined in def- 
inition 1 — he felt a fire 
bum. 

He knew how strong he 
was. He was the most pow- 
erful man in the land. He 
could reach into every 
recess of the government to 
satisfy himself. And the 
prospect of Impeachment 
didn't frighten him. 

In fact, the more be be- 
came fixated on the strap of 
that thong, the more certain 
he was that he could hang 
Mil Clinton with it. And, of 
all those naughty words he 
loved to hear, none filled 
him with more pleasure 
than “impeachment’’. 

After all. nobody could 
impeach him. He was Ken 
Starr. — New York Times. 


Torment of an unimpeachable man 
tied by the thongs of obsession 


Sometimes he feared he was abusing 
his power . . . Would the presidency 
survive his lust? It didn’t matter 


Faster than 
the speed of life. 



The speed at which we live today is mind-boggling. 

Merely keeping pace with it all demands your full 
attention. Actually keeping on lop of it all demands 
the skill, the technology, and the brilliance of Psion. 

The new Series 3mx, with its unique triple speed proces- 
sor, is more than capable of coping with any velocity 
you want to achieve in life - and no speed limits. 
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• Instant information access 

- Never forget appointments, 
addresses, birthdays, to-dos 

• PC/Mae compatible 
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Stars in plea to save president 


Jo n Henley in Paris 

T HE world's leading ac- 
tors. writers and intel- 
lectuals come out in 
support of President Clinton 
yesterday. They said he was 
being subjected to "inquisi- 
torial harrassment by a fanat- 
ical prosecutor with unlim- 
ited power". . _ 

A list of 67 names signed a 
statement published in the 
influential French daily Le 
Monde. They included Sir 
Anthony Hopkins. Gerard De- 
pardieu. Vanessa Redgrave, 


Jeanne Moreau and Emma 
Thompson. The writers Wi- 
liam Styron. Carlos Fuentes. 
G tin ter Grass and Gabriel 
Garcia Marques, also signed, 
along with Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Desmond Tutu and 
rock singer Peter Gabriel. 

The statement organised 
by Jack Lang, chairman of 
the French parliament's for- 
eign affairs committee, ap- 
pealed to the American 
people to tack the president 

It said that Independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr's “ar- 
bitrary and unfair procedures 
must not have the upper 


hand. Victory in America 
over this prosecutor will be 
victory for those across the 
world who support the princi- 
ples of freedom”. 

And it added: "Oppression 
begins whenever a power, 
whatever it is, intrudes into 
an individual's private space 
and personal affairs.” 

Film-makers Robert Alt- 
man, John Boorman. Wim 
Wenders, David Puttnam and 
Costa Gavras added their 
names to the appeal, as did 
musicians and entertainers 
sucb as Yehudi Menuhin, and 
Art Garfunkei. 



Hopkins attacks power of 
-fanatical prosecutor’ 
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I Noneoflts more distinc- 
tive U-turns since the fi- 
asco over Scottish devo- 
lution, New Labour has 
rescinded its conference 
ban on Red Pepper. The left- 
wing magazine was barred, 
you will recall, because 
Euro MF Hugh Kerr heck- 
led Gordon Brown at the 
Scottish conference while 
working for the magazine. 
However, chief press officer 
Adrian McMenamln, has in- 
tervened. and a pass will 
await editor Hilary Wain- 
wright in Blackpool on Sat- 
urday. Whether Mr McMen- 
amln could no longer resist 
the democratic Instinct that 
so defines the party, or 
whether the publicity was 
getting on his nerves, who 
can say for sure? 


C oncerns grow for 
the mental wellbeing 
of Bernard Ingham. 
While still refusing all ap- 
proaches to become Diary 
Astrologer, he continues to 
correspond with Psychic 
Psmith, the Sunday Tele- 
graph magazine's much ad- 
mired star-gazer. “Bernard 
Ingham has sent me an in- 
teresting interpretation of 
the Aquarian night sky this 
week.” writes Psmith. 
“complete with graphs and 
Illustrations — and on 
Snoopy notepaper too! 
Thank yon Bernard. Your 
input is always valuable — 
if a little incomprehensi- 
ble.” Oh dear. 


I ARELY a week after 
.the Sun gave away 
"Geri Spice’s Union 
Jack dress, the Diary goes 
one better with what most 
be the most spectacular 
competition in modern 
newspaper history. Behold, 
my colleague Simon Bowers 
holding a replica of Moni- 
ca’s dress, created for ns at 
great speed and expense by 
a leading seamstress, and^i 
fine Cuban cigar. The gown 
is first prize in our Spot 
the Stain competition, with 
the cigar going to the run- 
ner-up. Later today, my 
friend Michael Winner will 
place a pin (there is such a 
thing, after all. as overdo- 
ing the authenticity) some- 
where on the garment, 
which he will then deposit 
in his safe. All you have to 
do is puta cross where you 
think that stain might be. 
Only one cross per entrant 
is allowed, entries to arrive, 
by post, by midday on Mon- 
day, October 5. The winner 
and runner up will then be 
invited to make an all-ex- 
penses paid trip to Mi- 
chael's house in west Lon- 
don. to be photographed 
collecting their prizes from 
him. Good luck to you all. 


Employees rt Pm Guardian Media Group, 
and li lends relatives or agon ware 
neipoimutnJUuiapan. In the event of a 
tie. the editor %, decision will tw Kiwi. 


T wo weeks after she 
starred In a Dispatches 
film about her brief 
time at the Independent. I am 
intrigued by a sighting of 
Rizla Rosie Boycott. The Ex- 
press editor was spotted hav- 
ing lunch last week ina Lon- 
don restaurant with the 
documentary maker Nick 

Broomfield, whose recent 
Channel 4 programme Fe- 
tishes recorded the activities 
of a group of dominatrices 
and their clients in New 
York. Another documentary 
for Rosie, or an imminent 
change of career? We shall 
have to wait and see. 


P EACE has been made 
with inaugural Diary 
sponsor Tefal, who 
have now sent us the £37.99 
Vitesse Kettle in apricot 
with terracotta splashes, as 

originally agreed. (No deci- 
sion has been reached about 
whether to return the white 
one with lilac handles, 
which retails at £34.99.) The 
electrical lead is still de- 
mentedly short, hot let’s 
not moan: Tefal, it was good 
doing business with you. 
There will be news of a new 
sponsor tomorrow. 




Paddy’s party want reforms. But 
they won’t crusade for a coalition 



1 A fHEN Paddy Ashdown 
\i\i speaks today, he has 

V V the hardest task he 
ever faced. He must persuade 
his party, and the country 
beyond, what his project is 
.really pll about. ThisL^tpay 
■ seem, a perverse burden -Jo 
place Upon, him, Electoral' 
reform? Isn’t it obvious? 
(ll H&v&n’f the 'Liberate 
1 preaching democratic falr^ 
ness for decades? Isn't Xord 
Jenkins about to produce a 
plan that Mr Blair and Mr 
Ashdown have secretly god- 
fathered? And then won’t 
there be a referendum? How 
could anyone at Brighton 
need to be persuaded, of the 
merits of ail this? ' 

All these questions, how- 
ever, carry more edgy reso- 
nances now than a few weeks 
ago. The party conference has 
sharpened doubts about every 
one of them. It has, admit- 
tedly, seen one piece of pro- 
gress. The Liberals’ fascina- 
tion with particular voting 
systems and their rage for 
pure proportionality have 
much abated. Any half-decent 
system Jenkins recommends 
will probably satisfy the great 
majority. But the political 
problems surrounding reform 
loom much larger. 

We know that Jenkins is 
trying to produce a system 
acceptable to Blair. His mes- 
sengers scurry often into 
Downing Street He is not pre- 
siding over a detached com- 
mittee of inquiry but the me- 
diation of a political fix. Yet 
the doubts his proposal must 
arouse in Blair have been evi- 
dent for some time. Blair 
wants to keep Ashdown sweet, 
since fraternity among pro- 
gressives is close to his heart 
But he knows electoral reform 
will split his cabinet, divide 
his party and, quite possibly, 
not at this moment be accept- 
able to the country. 

Of these items, the' greatest 



deterrent is the fast If the 
voters do not want PR, they 
should not have it If the Prime 
Minister cannot be pretty cer- 
tain that any referendum cam- 
paign be supported would be 
won, he will naturally hesitate' 
$xbpld raw. 
kjfaH^sbari.v 

mwm 

-shortterm. even1f1t<Sd chal- 
lenge the exhaustible supply of 
Ashdown's patience. For the 
painful fact is that there is no 
real evidence of the voters yet 
thirsting to change the elec- 
toral system. 

Why not? One reason is 
contentment with Blair. 
Many voters would be mysti- 
fied to be told, by the man 
they supported 18 months 
ago, that the system produc- 
ing this happy result was all 
wrong. They are not yet disil- 
lusioned, which may make 
them an unreceptive audi- 
ence. But that is not the only 
reason why realistic scepti- 
cism must grip any calculat- 
ing politician. There's some- 
thing simpler than that. It is 
that the people have yet to 
hear, loud and dear, the real 
case for a different style' of 
government from the one the 
British know all about ■ 

Though made for many 
years by every one of Mr 
Ashdown's predecessors, the 
argument for electoral reform 
has been heavily dependent 
on abstractions. There has al- 
ways been a lot about fair- 
ness, and democratic choice, 
and the better balancing of 
multiple strands of political 
opinion. The shelf-loads of 
learned studies groan with 
tabulations of different out- 
comes under different sys- 
tems, and with recondite com- 
parisons of the New Zealand 
version with the Ireland ef- 
fect At a theoretical level 
sadh works may be fflmninat- 
ing, and at the level of politi- 


cal morality the arguments 
against the present system 
are persuasive. 

At Brighton this week, the 
case for more voter choice, 
and more scrupulous demo- 
cratic fa irness, has been ad- 
vanced by those whose life" 
ime • commitment 
hem incapabl e of seeing any 
it on the other side! 1 
,dU this climactic moment, 
with reform beckoning, one 
would expect nothing else. 
Yet the moment has another 
consequence. Imagining an 
imminent referendum, one is 
soon aware that the abstract 
must urgently become con- 
crete. If the country is put to 
the question, it needs to know 
what great virtues reform 
would bring to the mode and 
exercise of government It 
needs to hear not just the 
usual trottings-out about plu- 
ralism and consensus and 
multi-party systems, as if 
these were axiomatic goods, 
but a frontal case made for 
what reform is intended and 
almost certain to produce: 
coalition government 

A PARTY conference is 
the hardest place to 
make that cas& The co- 
alition prospect involves the 
taming of raw party. It Is, in a 
sense, anti-party: certainly 
anti the triumphalism of 
which even the Lib Dem 
party conference is an un- 
thinking repository. The 
party is the party is the party, 
and nobody this week has 
been heard to exalt the vir- 
tues of its only plausible co- 
alition partner, Tony Blair. 
Even among those few Lib 
Dem politicians who sin- 
cerely look forward to a role 
in a Blairite coalition, none 
advance the case in public. 

None, even, make much of a 
fist of touring about bow coali- 
tion works: how it requires’ 
policy to be negotiated, action 


to be deliberated, different 
opinions to be accommodated: 
bow, in short, the traditional 
British model of government, 
in which decisiveness and 
strength are the supreme vir- 
tues. needs to be taken apart 
and reassembled. Though' Lib ; 
Ifpjgfals and Labour woffcM 
together in many local coun- 
‘xSs^there’k 

ness about admitting what tills 
means, or discussing it an any* 
other p res um ption t han as the 
staging-post to an ultimate Lib 
Dem triumph next time round. 

If Paddy Ashdown is seri- 
ous about his project, he 
needs to start his referendum 
campaign today. Persuading 


the British people there’s a 
better way of government will 
be a long haul, and it has not 
even begun. Overcoming the 
indifference of the voters 
requires a crusade, for which 
the very grammar has yet to 
be laid out Ashdown's chal- 
lenge is to find a new lan- 
guage that redefines strong 
government, and explains to 
his party the ways in which 
it like the others, will have to 
start thinking of itself as 
something different from the 
exclusive, power-hungry, 
winner-take-all entity lodged 
deep, in the way .the British 
psyche addresses politics. 

It sounds improbable. Too 
few Lib Denis really under- 
stand what voting reform 
means. If Ashdown tells them 
the fUU story, they won't ac- 
cept it They want reform, but 
won’t crusade for coalition. 
Yet unless the case Is made, 
the present system won’t be 
overturned. First-past-the- 
post wont fall to a series of 
abstractions: nor to a case 
whose underlying purpose is 
to dish the Tories. The argu- 
ment needs to be more radical 
and will take longer than a 
swift referendum to prose- 
cute. As Blair, I suspect, has 
other reasons to understand. 


Groups such as Tesco don’t 
create jobs, they destroy them 



for suckers 



HKSCO'San 
if this week that it will cre- 
■ ate 10,000 new jobs was 
greeted with rapture by a 
workforce shivering at the 
prospect of global recession. 
The ehain was extolled by the 
Guardian yesterday as a good 
employer, as it pays higher 
wages than most other shops. 
It has been praised by this 
government and its predeces- 
sor as a beacon of free enter- 
prise. British shoppers hon- 
our it as their i-hawiptnrt, 
battling on their behalf with - 
Adidas and Calvin Klein 
There are several words for 
people like us: suckers is per- 
haps the most polite. 

For Tesoo's business, in 
common with that of the other 
superstores, is the business 
not of generation, but of dis- 
placement It doesn't create 
jobs, it destroys them. A 
National Retail Planning 
Forum report shows that a 
new superstore costs, on aver- 
age, a net 276 local jobs, as 
independent grocers, village 
shops' newsagents and milk 
lUnos close doWiL " ' 

Tesco creates neither 
choice nor convenience, but 
merely concentrates them, 
laying waste to the diversity 
of social and economic life 
outside the store, shattering 
community, cluttering our 
streets with traffic. It relies 
for Its expansion, not upon 
nimble enterprise, but upon 
the ponderous might of politi- 
cal influence and regional 
control. Like a super-gravita- 
tional black hole, it sucks in 
and compacts the worlds that 
lie beyond it 
No commercial sector Is 
better represented than the 
superstores. Lord Sainsbury 
is a minister at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
(DTI), which sets the terms by 
which business in Br ito in is 
allowed to proceed. Archie 
Norman, the head of Asda, is 
deputy chairman of the Con- 
servative Party. Ian 
McLaurin, Tesco 's former 
chief executive, sits in the 
House of Lords. So too, if she 
dares to show her face, does 
the heiress to the chain, the 
disgraced former leader of 
Westminster Council, Dame 
Shirley Porter. Executives 
from Tesco inhabit six gov- 
ernment task forces, includ- 
ing the DTTs Competitiveness 
Advisory Group. 

T HE superstores enjoy a 

re markable immuni ty 

from the laws by which 
we lesser mortals have to live. 
Over the past four years, they 
have been able to ignore and 
then to remove Sunday trad- 


ing laws, restrictions on open- 
ing hours, the Net Book 
Agreement and the chemists’ 
Retail Price Maintenance. 
Two m ouths ago, the super- 
stores' lobbying prevented the 
Integrated Transport White 
Paper from proposing that 
their car parks be taxed. 

Yesterday, the Office of 
Fair Trading (OFT), which is 
supervised by the DTI, pub- 
lished a report suggesting that 
no new laws were required to 
address the extraordinary 
control the superstores exert 
over their suppliers. Despite 
driving farmers and manufac- 
turers out of business by forc- 
ing them into restrictive con- 
tracts and then paying less 
than the price of production 
for their goods, British super- 
stores still manage to charge 
40 per cent more to their cus- 
tomers than stores on the 
Continent with the result 
that they make three times as 
much money. As control over 
their suppliers was to have 
been the main theme of the 
OFT*s inquiry into the super- 
stores’ profits. It looks as If 
they will yet again be let off 
the hook. Two earlier “inves- 
tigations” by the OFT and the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission concluded that 
the superstores’ market domi- 
nance, predatory pricing and 
uncompetitive practices, 
while wiping out small shops, 
posed no threat either to 
healthy competition or to the 
wider public Interest 

When John Gummer an- 
nounced that there would be 
no more out-of-town super- 
stores, it lodked- as if their 
patter wouMtoe curbed. In' 
truth, the ruling hasachieved 
precisely the opposite, which 
was surely why it was allowed 
to happen. While Tesco, 
Sainsbury and the others had 
already lined up enough plan- 


They are wiping 
out small shops, 
and shattering 
communities 


nlng consents to keep expand- 
ing for years to come, the door 
was conveniently slammed 
shut on the continental ware- 
houses trying to enter the 
market Even so, the British 
superstores are shrugging off 
these restrictions as blithely 
as they have disposed of all 
the others. Now, as Tesco 
links up with Esso, and 
Safeway develops its relation- 
ship with BP, the superstores 
have discovered in the petrol 
stations a new and largely un- 
regulated frontier of out-of- 
town development 
The end-game is already 
being played. Having crippled 
village shops, Sainsbury is 
allowing them to stock its own 
products. Having helped cre- 
ate “food deserts” in Britain’s 
poorest places, Tesco has the 
government’s blessing to 
move back into than, on its 
own terms. The superstores 
tell us that their expansion is 
all about choice. What choice 
would that be, exactly? 


Secretive deals with the pharmaceutical companies have been flooding the NHS with costly pills for 40 years. Until Viagra stopped it 


Drug pushers 


Joe Collier 


I T Is rare that I get ex- 
cited about changes in 
government policy, but 
this week’s announcement 
of the demise of the Phar- 
maceutical Price Regula- 
tion Scheme (PPRS) had me 
rejoicing all the way to 
work. 

At last, an end to an 
anachronistic arrangement 
that for decades has ham- 
pered the way the NHS de- 
livered health. Now we can 
concentrate on the real pur- 
pose of the service — to 
provide patients with best 
treatment without fear or 
favour. 

The PPRS was devised In 
1956 as a mechanism for 
controlling the price the 
NHS paid for its medicines. 
The deal struck then, which 
has changed little since, fol- 
lowed negotiations between 
government and the phar- 
maceutical industry and the 


ingenuity of the industry 
was dearly the greater. Hie 
scheme relied on a secretive 
arrangement between 
health ministers and indi- 
vidual drug companies in 
which the prices set for 
drugs were to be “reason- 
able” for the health service 
and yet sufficient to “spon- 
sor” the UK pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

Inevitably, ministers 
were faced with a conflict 
of interest and it has be- 
come Increasingly obvious 
that the scheme tilts in 
favour of the health of the 
industry rather than the 
health of patients. 

Problems have arisen not 
so much from the prices the 
NHS pays for the drugs (UK 
prices are probably just be- 
low the mean for the EU), 
but because the scheme has 
prevented the NHS from 
having a freehand in deter- 
mining policies on drug 
usage. For years companies 
were left to determine UK 


prescribing practice as it 
was through their sales 
that the agreed (and gener- 
ous) profit targets could ac- 
crue. Companies worked to 
engender a culture that 
drugs were the answer to 
nines* and, because of the 
PPRS. health ministers 
could not effectively oppose 
this line. For years the cost 


Drug companies 
engendered a 
culture that drugs 
were the answer 


of every drag prescribed an 
the NHS was met without 
question. Until the recent 
blanket ban on Viagra pre- 
scribing, the Idea of some 
limitation emanating from 
the Department of Health 
<DoH) was unthinkable. 

This position went almost 


unnoticed till the mid 1980s. 
partly because no one really 
knew what was going on. 
The secretiveness of the 
PPRS did raise anxiety 
among some entice, who 
could not discover the work- 
ing details of the scheme 
and ro, for instance, bowthe 
profit margins for any com- 
pany were calculated, or 
allowances m»a*- 

But ultimately it was fibs 
movement towards evi- 
dence-based medicine, cou- 
pled with a strong wish by 
the DoH to offer leadership 
in health policy and a com- 
mitment to equality of ser- 
vice delivery, that made the 
PPRS untenable. 

It will not be possible, for 
e x ampl e , for the NHS to 
develop centralised policy 
on best practice, as is the 
brief of the new National 
Institute of Clinical Excel- 
lence, when choices are ma- 
nipulated primarily to meet 
company profit Something 
has to give and the govern- 



ment has rightly (and some 
would say bravely) decided 
it will be the PPRS. 

Now, the first step is to 
tran sfe r government spon- 
sorship of OK drug compa- 
nies from the DoH to the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry. The next fa to devise 
mechanisms that offer man. 


n&cturers a stable environ- 
ment in which partnerships 
are not based on secret deals. 

The UK balance of pay- 
ments on medicines and 
our record on introducing 
new products is very 
healthy. It would make 
good commercial sense to 
maintain this and it may 
mean that the prices paid 
by the NHS for individual 
drugs will rise. However, if 
this offers better health the 
deal will have been worth- 
while. 

My preference would be 
an arrangement in line 
with the scheme proposed 
by the Commons Wabi»>i 
S elect Committee in 1994 . 


Companies would 
when their dn 
launched and 
would publish an 
sessment of th< 
health value offei 
product. Prescrib: 
NHS would be pez 
doctors as they ft 
in keeping with 
icy. After say thr 
years, the NHS w 
lyse all clinical 1 
and decide whe 
product would co 
be provided “free 
scrlption. The bas 
approval would 
fished, as would ; 
how best to use 
cine. Decisions a: 
would be reviewe 
every five years. 

Freed of the FP] 
on drug provision 
open and uufetten 
tix® that has beet 
We for 40 years. W 


Joe Collier edits (he Drug and 
Therapeutics Bulletin 
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‘All I ask is that we present 
ourselves with more humour 
and self-awareness” 

John o’ Farrell, Letters 


-^stores 
uckers ► 



The rage of 
the markets 

Now it is time to rebuild 

AS SO OFTEN, it has taken the prospect of a 
serious international crisis to goad the 
world's leaders into recognising feat some- 
thing has to be done about the consequences 
of unfettered free markets. Britain and the 
US now seem committed to a restructuring 
of the post-war Bretton Woods regime (fee 
IMF and the World Bank) to cope with 
globalised financial markets feat are run- 
ning — system i rally — out-of-controL 
Whether the world’s leaders, including de- 
stabilised administrations in Russia, Japan 
and fee US, are up to the job at the moment 
is a moot point The world’s leaders can talk 
about changing the emphasis of economic 
policy from inflation to growth but most of 
them have established independent central 
banks that won’t be dictated to on subjects 
like reducing interest rates. An enfeebled 
President Clinton has failed to persuade a 
hostile Republican congress to vote desper- 
ately needed new resources for the IMF, 
while Russia seems poised to turn fee dock 
back on economic reform. 

Yesterday two international institutions 
quantified some of the damage in fee first 
year of the crisis since it spread from East 
Asia to South Africa, Russia and South 
America. The World Bank stated that fee 
dramatic increase in private investment in 
developing countries has been thrown 
sharply into reverse. By mid-1998 there was 
an alarming decline of 25 per cent and 
within fee last month there has been a 
“much more dramatic gap”. The Bank 


reckons that as many as 20 million people 
have been thrown into poverty in Tndnuagfa 
and Thailand alone. In a separate report fee 
International Labour Office says that Ri me** 
fee global crisis started world unemploy- 
ment has climbed 10 million to 150 nuRion. 
Also 25 to 30 per cent of fee world's 3 billion 
labour force are underemployed — with all 
the social exclusion that entails. 

What should be done? Britain should 
pursue two courses. Globally, there is 
dearly an urgent need to reconstruct the 
IMF and the World Bank to cope wife a 
situation for which they were never de- 
signed — the tidal waves of money that can 
move around the globe almost instanta- 
neously at fee touch of a computer key- 
board. A reconstructed authority would 
need much more information about short- 
term capital movements and central bank 
reserves in order to take preventive action. 
It will also need to explore the possibilities 
of short-term capital controls, at least as a 
temporary tool to prevent contagion spread- 
ing so quickly from one region to another. 
More controversially, fee authorities must 
ggamiwa fee feasibilit y of a transactions tax 
on short-term capital movements to douse 
speculation. Everyone knows the catch. It 
has to be applied across the globe by all 
countries otherwise footloose capital will 
flood into fee remaining funk holes. It may 
prove unworkable, but the prospect of hav- 
ing a new international financial authority 
may make it less of a pipe dream. 

Second, Britain should try to persuade 
other European countries to co-ordinate 
their recovery plans irrespective of interna- 
tional financial reform. Europe as a region 
is over 90 per cent self-sufficient in trade 
and regularly sports a balance of payments 
surplus. Europe is in a strong position to 
ofiket the deflationary effects of fee global 
crisis by stimulating the current cyclical 


recovery which has been fettering. The 
obvious tactic is a regional reduction in 
interest rates. This is not easy because of 
fee growth of fiercely independent central 
banks — shortly to be merged into a single 
independent European Central Bank. But 
these banks do not act in isolation of the 
political forces around them. Europe as a 
region has a central role to play in interna- 
tional reform but it must never forget the 
power it has in its own backyard. 


Border clashes 

ft's a wake-up call for the SNP 

IN Inverness a group of men and women are 
sharing a new experience. They are fee 
Scottish National Party gathering for their 
annual conference — and, perhaps for the 
first time, they have the strange sensation 
that they are being watched. In fee past they 
could pass resolutions to their hearts’ con- 
tent, but few outsiders ever took any notice. 
The SNP could and did contest general 
elections, but they could never hope to be 
more than a small minority party at West- 
minster. Now, though, they have a shot at 
government For the Inverness conference 
is fee last before next May’s elections to 
Scotland’s own parliament and polls now 
put fee nationalists neck-and-neck wife 
Labour. What was once political science 
fiction is now a logical possibility: fee SNP 
could emerge as Edinburgh's largest single 
party, wife Alex Sahnond as Scotland's first 
minister. 

That possibility alone has subjected the 
SNP to some unwonted and unwanted atten- 
tion. Business leaders are warning of dire 
consequences of SNP-driven independence: 
yesterday the boss of Inverness's biggest 
firm, Tulloch Construction, threatened to 


head south if Scotland broke away and 
raised taxes. Gordon Brown turned his 
heavy artillery on fee SNP, too, accusing it 
of relying on “myth and manufactured 
grievance”. 

There is a double challenge in all this, one 
for fee SNP, fee other for Labour. The 
Nationalists have to make fee awkward 
journey from party of protest to potential 
party of power. That requires answers for 
the likes of Tulloch and conservative- 
minded big business. But, more deeply, it 
forces the SNP to pull off the New Labour 
trick: reaching out to new voters while 
holding on to its base. It’s a tall order: fee 
SNP needs to win over middle-class Scots, 
keep their rural and Highland bases and 
make inroads into Labour’s urban heart- 
land in the west of Scotland. 

But Labour, too, faces a challenge. It has 
to see off the claim, subtly vindicated by 
yesterday’s broadside from Number 11, that 
Labour is becoming the party of London. If 
it is to win in a distinctively Scottish 
parliament, it needs distinctively Scottish 
policies. That might even mean a different 
tax rate north of fee border: that is, after all. 
what Scots voted for in last year’s referen- 
dum. If devolution is to be meaningful, with 
the different nations of Britain free to 
develop their own political cultures, then 
it’s not just governments which will have to 
devolve power: fee parties will, too. 


Kennel customs 

Let more pets in 

BRING me your tired and hungry mastiffs, 
struggling to be free (of their leads). Yester- 
day’s announcement about lifting quaran- 
tine for doggy imports was not quite a 
statute of liberty for pets and pooches. Press 


and public in this country have a tendency 
to hyperventilate where canine fate is con- 
cerned and in discussions about the length 
of existing quarantine anthropomorphism 
too often runs riot In a country less con- 
cerned with the symbolism of its geographi- 
cal position or less paranoid about the 
European threat (witness yesterday's his- 
torically ignorant ructions about the 
Queen’s head on euro-notes) we might some 
time ago have taken steps to reform fee 
entry regime for dogs. Technology has 
changed, allowing individual identification 
of animals , so has the assessment of rabies 
risk. It's not only that the disease has been 
pushed further east on the Continent (in fee 
feral population — you need to go a long 
way south and east to encounter rabid 
dogs). But in an age when British cattle are 
sequestered on these islands because of BSE 
the costs and benefits of animal autarky 
require a much finer calculus than was ever 
applied to dogs. But now. thanks to the 
ethidst Ian Kennedy, the Government has 
the intellectual underpinnings for moving 
policy forward in a sensible direction. It 
should not have needed the hysterical lob- 
bying of famous dog-owners-who-have-lived 
abroad to have prompted a review. 

The idea is to supply pets with a unique 
means of identification — microchips are 
cheap to implant — together with veteri- 
nary certification. The existing procedure 
would apply to dogs from countries where 
rabies is endemic. This will of course mean 
two channels at the ports and a set of 
procedures which, if they applied to hu- 
mans, would get human rights antennae 
tingling. Sooner or later there will be a dog 
Schengen, so that one country's mutt gets to 
travel to another EU member country with- 
out let or hindrance. There will be trouble, 
though, when canine asylum-seekers start 
showing up at Heathrow. 
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Bill, Hill, Grant 
and Tiffany 


pvIXONS boasts (On the 
L-J Dixon Net for free, Septem- 
ber 23) there Is “no catch” to Jts 
free Internet service. So I was 
surprised to find that technical 
support calls are charged at£l 
a minute. In my experience as 
a small Internet service pro- . 
vider, most customers take . . 
several calls to set up their sys- 
tem. often taking over GO min- 
utes. In practice that could cost 
the average customer over £60 
to connect up. 

Mike Lloyd. 

London. 


"THE president’s “It depends 
I on what the meaning afttie 
word Is’ Is” has been taken as 
an example of CUintonian fili- 
bustering. But the meaning of 
“is", or of being. Is the subject 
of perhaps the greatest philo- 
sophical work of the 20th cen- 
tury, Heidegger’s Being And 
Time. Perhaps the president 
needs to pursue this ques- 
tion away from the distractions 
ofthe Ova) Office. 

Harry Eyres. 

London. 


T HE common derivative of 
testes and testify (from tes- 
tis, to witness) led to the cus- 
tom of grasping one’s testicles 
when giving evidence under 
oath. I wonder if we would have 
had more chance of getting to 
the truth if Hillary had done 
this for Bill? 

Dr Andrew Weeks. 
Scunthorpe. 


E ighteen months ago, i 
submitted an EastEnders 
script which contained a scene 
of Grant and Tiffany sitting by 
a swimming pool with Grant 
reading what I specified to be a 
"cheap lurid thriller". My 
script editor instructed me to 
omit this at the second draft 
stage on account of the fact that 

"no one in EastEnders reads". 
Chris Reason. 

Hebden Bridge. 


Paying for Tesco’s jobs 


A RECENT survey quotes 
the average net farm in- 
come of Welsh lowland 
farmers as £7,400 per annum, 
which must provide capital 
for reinvestment as well as a 
living wage. An agricultural 
journal reported thata farmer 
want round Tesco putting . . 
together a lamb carcass fixe 
same dead weight he had sold 
the company (Tesco to raise 
supermarket stakes by hiring 
10,000, September 23). 

On putting together the car- 
cass for which he had been 
paid £32, he found that Tesco 
was selling the same for £96 — 
and there was afive-week de- 
lay before he was paid. The 
fanner would have had to look 
after and feed a ewe for 365 
days a year, solely in order to 
produce that lamb (the ewe's 
wool would have been worth 
£2), which additionally would 
have required feeding four to 
six months before being sold 
to Tesco. On the other hand, 
Tesco would have expected to 
sell all the meat in less than 
five days. 

Tesco and the other four 
main British supermarkets 
now have a monopolistic 


stranglehold on British agrl- 
culture. Meanwhile, David 
Salnsbuiy, the Labour gov- 
ernment’s sugar daddy, Is now 
also on their pay-rolL 
LJ Jenkins. 

Card i gan- - - 


TESCOtqcreatelOJWOjobs? 

I Rubbish. Tesco cannot 
make us consume more 
groceries; its Increase in turn- 
over results from its effi- 
ciency and purchasing power 
driving others, mainly small 
traders, out of business. 
RHUken. 

Enter. 


V HE Office of Fair Trading 
I has published a report 
claiming that our super- 
markets are charging too 
much for everyday groceries. 
It comes as no surprise to my- 
self, living next to “the longest 
street market in Europe". 
Items such as fruit and vegeta- 
bles are at least 50 per cent 
cheaper in Walthamstow mar- 
ket than the local branch of 
Sainsbury’s. 

Although the market trad- 
ers do not have the overhead 
of property or staff costs, they 


cannot compete with the mas- 
sive purchasing power of a 
supermarket cha in . The mar- 
ket traders are obviously trad- 
ing at a profit and making a 
living. It seems that the super- 
markets are makfogakilling. 
Mark Kobayashi-Hillary. 
Loudon. . .. . 


| BELIEVE that my wife and I 
I have stumbled on an ex- 


change rate mechanism 
which does not appear to be 
publ i s h ed. Returning from a 
stay in the US, we noticed that 
several Items, eg writing sets 
and white male ankle socks, to 
mention but two, were being 
sold here for the same figures 
in GB pounds as they were 
sold there in US dollars. 

Socks at 33-99 and £3.99, and 
writing sets at $45 and £45 
means an exchange rate of 1:1. 
We just shrugged this off as we 
had brought our goods over 
there. Imagine our surprise to 
find a similar phenomenon 
after recently returning from 
Germany, where a well- 
known shampoo was DM2£9 
and over here Is £2J99. 

Peter BQH-PanL 
Bideford, Devon. 


Citizen test 


’OUR excellent account 


1 Fa deeper voice Is a slde- 
I effect of anabolic steroids 
(What made flo-Jo go? Septem- 
ber 23V it is surprising that 
Alan Ball and Emlyn Hughes 
never succumbed. 

William Barrett. 

London. 


for pupils, September 23) of 
the report of the advisory 
group on the Teaching of Cit- 
izenship and Democracy in 
Schools (of which 1 was chair) 
says that teachers' unions are 
concerned “that important 
subjects will have to be left out 
to make room”. This is a mis- 
taken fear, as the Secretary of 
State made clear in his state- 
ment and we did in our report 
We argued that our propos- 
als could be met within 5 per 
cent of the timetable. Proba- 
bly a bout one third of schools 

already find a period a week 
for citizenship, whatever it’s 
called. But we made quite 
dear that no other subject 
should suffer; that a large part 
of our proposals could be met 
through pasting subjects (no- 
tably history and geography) 
and that the full programme 


should be phased in through 
time — and even that depends 
on the Q naHffp a tfpn anrf Cur- 
riculum Authority making 
recommendations for a reduc- 
tion of content in some of the 
existing required subjects and 
for greater flexibility overall, 
on which they are working. 

Without this, citizenship 
cannot work. It is somewhat 
irresponsible of Nigel de 
Gruchy to raise the fear — 
while he says he favours it In 
principle — that other whole 
subjects could suffer. That is 
not so. We know the heavy 
burdening of teachers and we 
tread vary carefully . But as 
the Speaker of the House of 
Commons said in her 
foreward to the report the ab- 
sence of citizenship as a sub- 
ject “has been a blot on the 
landscape of public life for too 
long, with unfortunate conse- 
quences for the future of our 
democratic processes". 
Bernard Crick. 

Edinburgh. 


Last laugh 


“THE phrases “ex-lefty” and 
I “sold-out” are those of 
Guardian headline writers 
and not myself (Letters, Sept- 
meberZZ). Like many Labour 
membere I still believe in uni- 
lateral disarmamen t, state- 
owned util ities and the public 
flogging oTMis Thatcher. 
However. I had to grudgingly 
accept that under the present 
electoral system, these policies 
risked keeping the Tories in 
power for ever. Hopefully the 
advent ofPR wfO free the 
Labour Party of the slavish 
pursuit of that last 5 per cent of 
Conservative voters and will 
allow the party to reposition 
itself firmly back on the left. 
Afl I ask is that next time we 
present ourselves with a little 
more humour and self-aware- 
ness than we did in the 1980s. 
JohnoTarrelL 
(Author afThings Can Only 
Get Better), London. 


Skye blue 

WE 


>« i should a man who 
hits never lived with his 


¥ ¥ lliu never n • — 

son be allowed to remove a 
boy of right against his will 
from all his friends and family 

to l tw in a city where he 

. .. ,Ui 1 cnill> 


to live in a city wnww 
knows nobody l Aid sought to 
find boy snatched by mother. 
— -i...,. AW Anv resoon- 


Iintl DO.V 

September 221? Any respon- 
sible mother would want to 

^ tKair* tiAtl fVoitl til IS* • 


sihW mot&er vmm warn w 
protect tbeirson from this, es- 
pecially if he has lived with 

KoraUofhiseJghiyears? 

To describe this ns "snatch- 
ing" is buy reporting. 


as" is lazy repor u«g- 

IT the courw.reaUycared 

Sl^^l^h^aTeninB her 

with prison and him with the 

often the case in custody 

battles, all parlies feel :«■ 
grieved and outraged at the 

BSHffiSSUiw- 


o RYE and my daughter 
Ohave played together. I cer- 
tainly would not describe him 
as a child who had “an inabil- 
ity to get on with other chil- 
dren". I can’t understand any- 
one thinking he would be at 

risk In his mother’s care. 1 
would agree that Skye has 
been put in an impossible situ- 
ation which should never 
have happened. 

What is tragic is that Emma 
was forced to take the action 

she did. At least S^ewffl 
know that his mother did all in 
her power to keep them 
together and didn’t just com- 
ply and give him away. I ad- 
mire her for a. Custody and 
access are often diffi cult 
issues. The whole system 
needs to be re-thought. 

Lyn Bliss. 

Luton. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied. Please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. 


Stiff prices 


A S the debate on the right to 
/Ahave Viagra supplied on 

the NHS rumbles on, it may be 

timely to mention that people 
such as ay husband and my- 
self are paying £100 a month 

for a new drug hopeftiQyto 
delay the development of Alz- 
heimer’s Disease. We cannot 
obtain this drug through the 
NHS, but for us it Is a desper- 
ate attempt to delay the col- 
lapse of memory and the 

ffhang p In pa rcrmalK y which 
can be so devastating to fam- 
ily and friends. 

I am aware, of course, that 
many could not even envisage 
such a payment and in that 
respect, we must count our- 
selves fortunate. It means that 
we have to forgo any, other 
than essential, expenditure, 
such as holidays etc. Are the 
people demarfotogVlagra pre- 
pared to make those sacri' 
fleas, 1 wonder? Who is to sit 
in judgment on the opposing 


priorities? New drugs are 
being developed all the time so 
surely this is the time to de- 
cide on how these ethical 
choices are to be made be- 
cause it can only become more 
rttfflmlt- 

Name and address supplied. 


IT IS not only the NHS that is 
I overcharged by some of the 
pharmaceutical companies. 
So too is the over-the-counter 
customer. This summer I 
bought some Imodium cap- 
sules in Brittany. 1 paid the 
equivalent of 25p per capsule. 
In a British pharmacy, the 
price was 4$?. almost three 
times as much. Likewise, for 
Ibuprofengel: in Brittany I 
paid the equivalent ofop per 
gram compared wife 12£p at 
my local Boots. 

Are these two enormous 
price differences exceptions 
or are they typical? Have the 
manufacturers any explana- 
tion for these discrepancies? 
David Pitt. 

Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
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Whose head on the euro block? 


THE British response to the 
I ECB’s decision to leave 
national symbols — ie the 
Queen’s head— off the future 
euronotes takes the perver- 
sity of our attitude to the EU to 
new heights (Sceptics up in 
aims after Europe’s bankers 
cut off Queen's bead. Septem- 
ber 23). Should the UK join the 
single currency, the coins will 
have all the space needed for a 
royal profile- A substantial 
proportion of the UK popula- 
tion rarely even sees the 
Queen on its notes. In Scot- 
land, the three clearing banks 
feature oil rigs to “sleekit, 
cow’rin, tim’rous beasties” on 
their bank notes, but never the 
sovereign’s smile. 

John Edward. 

EU policy adviser, Scotland 
Europa. Brussels. 


IT IS refreshing to see the Lib 
1 Dems so disarmingly honest 
m admitting that taxes will 

have to rise in Britain should 
we join the euro. However, 
they do not go on to admit that 
for monetary union to work. 


taxes In Britain wffi rise on a 
permanent basis to harmonise 
with those higher rates preva- 
lent across the EU. 

What is dear from yester- 
day's announcement that it is 
easier to remove the Queen’s 
head than to remove the head 
of the ECB. is that the aboli- 
tion of sterling is a constitu- 
tional issue. By Joining EMU. 
Britain loses its right to man- 
age its own economic affairs. 
Douglas Ellison. 

London. 


S URELY someone in the 
Tory party Is old enough to 
have told William Hague that 
adding the monarch's head to 
Bank of England notes isa 
recent change (and yet to 
reac h Scotland). Pram the 
fuss he and John Redwood 
were making you would think 
that some ancient British tra- 
dition was about to be ended, 
rather than a somewhat point- 
less late 19505’ innovation 
being reversed. 

Alan Mathison. 

Norwood Green, Middx. 


Serbian view 


to Jonathan Steele’s new plan 
for international intervention 
in Kosovo (Send our engineers, 
September IS). His Idea is 
simple: to semi British. Amer- 
ican and other Western sol- 
diers to rebuild houses while 

settin g Tip an into maHnnnl 
protectorate to this province of 
Serbia. 

Mr Steele says these forces 
would not need United Nations 
approval But how would local 
trade unions react to such un- 
fair competition and would the 

Serbs allow this Trojan horse 

into their country? 

There is no ground or need 
for military Intervention. The 
terrorist organisation, the so- 
called Kosovo Liberation 
Army, is facing total collapse. 
There is strong evidence that 
the situation Is being normal- 
ised. Every day dozens of vil- 
lages hand over the weapons 
the terrorists forced on them. 
There are no large camps of 
refugees in the open, and 
people are going hack to their 
homes. There is and will be no 
“humanitarian catastrophe”. 

There is hope that the ethnic 
Albanians’ political represen- 


tatives will agree to hold talks 
with the government, so that 

Mr Steele and others will have 

no need to call for military 

intervention. 

Djordje MljaJkovic. 
Counsellor, Embassy of the 
Federal Republic ofY i^oslavia. 


Bank job 


B ARCLAYCarD, announc- 
ing 1,100 job losses, blames 
“increased" competition to 
the credit card market (Heavy 
job cuts on the cards at Bar- 
days, September 23). A few 
years ago Barclaycard intro- 
duced an annual fee. Asa 
result I switched to a card pro- 
vider charging no fee. 1 Imag- 
ine others did the same. It is 
regrettable, but not surprising, 
that it is the staff who must 
now suffer the consequences of 
Bardaycard’s corporate greed. 
Also today, I telephoned Lloyds 
Bank to discover that I can no 
longer deal directly with my 
bank manager, but must speak 
to a call centre operative. I 
wonder how long it will be be- 
fore Lloyds announces job 
losses due to mysteriously In- 
creased competition? 

Dr Christopher Grey. 
Marsden, West Yorkshire. 


IN my estimate, the salary 
Ibifl of the employees to be 
laid off by Barclaycard can be 
no more than £15 million. This 
is little more than 5 per cent of 
the group's reduced profits of 
£273 million. This Is not a com- 
pany In financial danger and 
it is perfectly able to let the 
workforce reduce in size by 
natural wastage. This is a 
pathetic example of lean-man- 
agement machismo at its 

worst 
A Sharpies. 

Brussels. 


Police must act to catch the 
real killer of Carl Bridgewater 


TWENTY years ago this 

I week, at Yew Tree Fannin 
Staffordshire, a young life was 
taken — that of newspaper 
boy. Carl Bridgewater. His 
murder was a heinous crime 
and rightly evoked great pub- 
lic outrage. Unfortunately, 
this outrage resulted to a 
knee-jerk reaction from the 
police and so today the perpe- 
trator of the crime remains 
unpunished. 

Instead of concentrating 
their efforts on finding the 
real culprit, certain infamous 
and since-discredited mem- 
bers of the police obtained a 
false confessio n and fabri- 
cated evidence so that four tor 
nocent men were convicted. 
These men remained incar- 
cerated for almost 19 years. 
During those years every op- 
position and every possible 
obstacle were encountered be- 
fore the Home Office and judi- 
ciary finally admitted that a 
gross miscarriage of justice 
had been perpetrated. 

Tbe Innocent men were ac- I 


quitted IS months ago with 
fee expectation that the police 
would immediately investi- 
gate and bring the real killer 
to justice. 

Despite letters urging them 
to do so immediately after the 
vind ication of the innocent 
men, there has been no 
reported progress. There is lit- 
tle doubt that with will and 
commitment, the investiga- 
tion could be speedily brougbt 
to a con cl us ion. Fairness to 
the men who suffered such a 
terrible miscarriage, to the 
Bridgewater family and to the 
British public requires action 
now. 

As far as the innocent men 
and their families are con- 
cerned, the case will not be 
considered closed until Justice 
has not only been done but 
seen to be done — with the 
arrest and conviction of tbe 
real killer. 

Ann Whelan. 

(Mother of Michael Hickey of 
the Bridgewater Four), 
WythalL Warks. 
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Dane Clark 


A rebel 


before 


Brando 


I T IS sometimes forgotten 
that before Marlon 
Brando came mumbling 
on to the screen, there 
were actors in Holly- 
wood who portrayed tough, 
rebellious characters, essen- 
tially more naturalistic than 
the Cagneys and Bogarts that 
preceded them. Some of them, 
like Dane Clark, who has died 
aged 85. came from the New 
York left-wing theatre, bring- 
ing an element of proletarian 
vigour to their screen roles. 

In the early 1940s. Clark 
was lucky to have landed a 
contract with Warner Bros, a 
studio that had always en- 
couraged gritty, social-realist 
dramas. “That was the best 
break of my life hooking up 
with the Warners. *' Clark 
once remarked. "They don’t 
go much for the ’pretty boy’ 
type there. An average Look- 
ing guy like me has an oppor- 
tunity to get some place, to 
portray people the way they | 
really are. without frills. The ' 
only thing 1 want to be in 
films is Joe Average as well 
as! know how.” 

Though no "pretty boy”, 
the compactly-built. 5ft in. 
dark-haired Clark had a con- 
ventionally’ handsome face, 
and he was certainly no "Joe 
Average” either. He was bora 
Bernard Zanville in Brooklyn 
of working-class Jewish 
parents, though he managed 
to obtain scholarships to Cor- 
nell University and St John's. 
New York, where he gained a 
law degree. However the De- 
pression frustrated his ambi- 
tion to practise law. and he 
was forced to make a living as 
a labourer, a boxer and a 
semi-professional baseball 


player. Clark also found work 
as a sculptors’ model, and as a 
result met many artists, 
among whom was his first 
wife. Margot Yoder. "The 
■arty crowd, fascinated me at 
first.” he recalled “Then sud- 
denly it struck me that their 
constant snobbish talk about 
the ’theatah’ was a little on 
the phoney side. I decided to 
give it a try myself just to 
show them anyone could do 
it.” 

In 1935. he gat small parts 
in Archibald MacLeish’s anti- 
capitalist verse drama Panic 
(1935). and was one of the 
Voices in the first production 
of Clifford Odets' taxicab- 



strike play Waiting For Lefty 
for the Group Theatre. He 


for the Group Theatre. He 
gradually began to get leads, 
such as in the touring produc- 
tion of Odets’ Golden Boy, and 
took over from Wallace Ford 
as George in John Steinbeck's 
Of Mm and Men In 1938. 

As Bernard Zanville. in 
Hollywood from 1942, he ex- 
ploited his sporting past by 
portraying a boxer in Sunday 
Punch and a baseball player 
in The Pride of the Yankees. 
But when he landed a con- 
tract with Warners, who had 
hopes of making him a star, 
he was renamed Dane Clark 
just as Julius Garflnkle, also 
from the Group Theatre, had 
become John Garfield. Unfor- 
tunately, the more charis- 
matic Garfield, at Warners at 
the same time, specialised in 
hard-bitten, unpolished 
young men, putting Clark for- 
ever in bis shadow. 

Ironically, in Destination 
Tokyo (1944), while Garfield , 
was a cocky, girl-crazy sea- 1 
man. Clark (over-) played a 


'b, i, mad 


Portrait of the artist as a loutish young man . . . Dane Clark with Bette Davis in a scene from A Stolen Life 


cynical rebel, emulating the 
bigger star's persona. He then 
went on to play Garfield's 
wartime buddy in Pride of the 
Marines (1945), and Dennis 
Morgan's flying pal in the pi- 
ously-titled God is Mv Co-Pilot 
(1945). 

In A Stolen Life (1946), 
Clark was able to show his 
less sympathetic side as a 
loutish artist who teaches 
Bette Davis to paint. "Man 
eats woman, and woman eats 
man . That’s basic.” he tells 
her. There was some indica- 
tion of the strength that Clark 1 
was capable of in Jean Ne- 
gulesco’s melodrama Deep 
Valley (1947) in which he 
played a rugged escaped con- 1 
vict sheltered by shy farmgiri 


Ida Lupino. gradually gaining 
her love. His last film fbr 
Warners was Barricade 
(1950), an interesting Western 
remake of The Sea Waif, with 
Clark in the earlier (Airfield 
role, opposed to evil Raymond 
Massey. 

It was at Republic Studios 
that Clark gave his best 
screen performance in Frank 
Borzage's haunting Moonrise 
(1948). As a tormented young 
man, whose father had been 
hanged for murder, Clark had 
a disturbing and brooding 
presence that almost elimi- 
nated all odious comparisons 
to Garfield. 

Thereafter, he turned up in 
minor British thrillers in the 
1950s, frequently a sign of 


American actors being 
dapped-out, co-starring with 
Margaret Lockwood in Highly 
Dangerous, Belinda Lee In 
Blackout, and Kathleen Byron 
in The Gambler and the Lady . 
He was much happier in Go. 
Man. Go! (1954) in the part of 
Abe Saperstein. the famed 
Jewish manager and trainer 
of the extraordinarily dexter- 
ous Harlem Globetrotters bas- 
ketball team Although the 
film skated over the segrega- 
tion issue. Clark was happy to 
he involved in a film that 
highlighted black people's 
achievements. 

The Outlaw's Son (1957). a 
Western in which Clark was 
suitably dour as the reformed 
outlaw who finds that his son 


has taken to breaking the law, 
was his last movie fbr 13 
years. He was then seen regu- 
larly on television in an ad- 
venture series called Bold 
Venture, and later in Police 
Story. Twilight Zone, Cannon, 
and a number of mediocre TV 
movies. Nevertheless Clark, 
who married stockbroker 
Geraldine Frank In 1972 (his 
first wife died in 1970). contin- 
ued to enjoy acting. "This is a 
very complex wondrous busi- 
ness I’m in. My kicks are my 
work.” 


Ronald Berdan 


Dane Clark, film actor; bom Feb- 
ruary 18. 1913; died September 
11.1998 


A Country Diary 


Carolyn Douglas 


EV ANTON: A new history 
and wildlife exhibition called 
Clanland has just opened on 
the shore of the Cromarty 
Firth and whilst the displays 
in the Gimal or Rent House 
that looks like a 'huge' barn 
were fascinating, what stole 
the show for me was one of 
the boats. It Is one of the last 
surviving examples of the tra- 
ditional scaffle type Moray 
Firth yawl, a fishing boat 
about 34ft long with no below 
deck. These boats were popu- 
lar for fishing around the 
Moray and Do mock Firths 
because they could hold a 
sizeable catch and could be 
rowed if there was no wind 
for the sail. However the 
other use for this particular 
boat — named Wisp — in- 
trigued me. as it was used at 
the Meikie Ferry in the Dor- 
noch Firth for ferrying cattle 
in the 1920s. These drovers' 
cattle would have been broght 
down from the gathering 
places at Georgeinas and 


Strath Hallidale in Caithness 
and then on down to the first 
of the large trysts or fairs at 
Muir of Ord. These highland 
cattle — the beasts from the 
west coast were tilled kyloes 
— would have been much 
smaller than their present- 
day counterparts and mainly 
black as opposed to the cur- 
rent trend for red. There were 
drovers' inns on the route 
from the north, such as the 
one north of Evanton called 
the Aultnamain Inn. and a 
few miles south on the same 
road is an overnight stopping 
place which is stil marked on 
the Ordnance Survey map as 
’ Drove Stance". In this wild 
country the cattle would have 
been difficult to control but at 
least they would not have to 
be shod until they reached the 
roads south of Inverness. 
Some of these cattle walked 
on to the the great trysts at 
Crieff or Falkirk and even 
further south. 

/L4Y COLLIER 


Radical vision of the family 


C AROLYN DOUGLAS, 
who has died aged 58. 
was a radical social 
visionary. She co- 
founded the parents’ charity 
Exploring Parenthood, and as 
its spokesperson and execu- 
tive director for more than a 
decade until 1997. she tire- 
lessly promoted the message 
that a professionally based 
support system should be 
available to every parent in 
Britain. 

Together with her colleague 
Ruth Schmidt Neven. she per- 
ceived that family problems 
were often rooted in parents' 
lack of confidence, exacer- 
bated by social and economic 
difficulties. Parents were 
chastised for children's fail- 
ure. but offered no training 
for parenthood. Help fre- 
quently arrived too late. 

So in 1982 they founded EP. 
Their early workshops cre- 
ated an environment where 
parents could enjoy the sup- 
port of mental health profes- 
sionals — in partnership 
rather than treatment. 

After a period in Paris. 
Carolyn returned to EP and 
later, when Ruth left to live In 
Australia, became its sole ex- 
ecutive director. It delivered 
training, research, a ground- 
breaking all-party parliamen- 
tary group on parenting, and 
an important multi-disciplin- 
ary conference in Westmin- 
ster in 1992. There was the 
"Moyenda'* project, which 
identified the needs of dlft'er- 
ent groups of parents within 
the black communities. There 
were also pioneering projects 
for homeless parents, lone 
parents, multi-cultural fam- 
ilies. fathers, parents with 
teenage daughters, parents in 
the workplace, parents 
against crime, and more. 

Every workshop provided a 
comfortable environment in 
which parents could reflect. 
For example. Sunday centres . 
offered company, lunch, a 
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Lewisia Ashwood Strain 


01424 797999 




Ashwood Strain is the result of almost twenty years of 
bmedmg and certainly word) the waiting for. Blooms in 
beautiful colours - soft yellow, peach, apncot. rose, deep 
pink, red and white - are borne on slender stems above 
kiscjous mid-green foliage. 

Suitable for beds and borders, but equally at home in 
rockeries. Height 8-i2in. Repeat flowering May-Sepf ember 
Perennial. Allow 23 days for delivery. 


-creche and a support group 
with a facilitator. In 1994 
Carolyn chaired the Camilles 
and relationships group for 
the International Year or the 
Family. In 1995. a visit to 
Romania led to a still -running 
telephone advice line. 

Carolyn was born in Aber- 
cynon in the Taff Valley, and 
with her father away in the 
war grew up with her mother 
and grandparents. She was 
the first pupil at Mountain 
Ash Grammar School to leave 
Wales for higher education. 

After reading psychology 
and social administration at 
Nottingham University — 
where she met her husband. 


Stuart Douglas, -7 she took -a 
postgraduate diploma in men- 
tal health at the London 
School of Economics. After a 
placement at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, she was a 
school welfare officer in 
White City. She went on to 
work as a psychiatric social 
worker at the Institute of 
Child Psychology. In the early 
1970s she practised at the Pad- 
dington Centre for Psycho- 
therapy. 

It was at that time that 
child guidance practice 
shifted from a focus on early 
disturbance In children 
towards current family 
relationships as the likely 


source of problems. This 
move inspired Carolyn and 
ledtoEP. 

Sensitive, and an intuitive 
thinker, she was also vibrant, 
stylish and outspoken. Her 
death, in France — a country 
which she loved — ironically 
coincided with EP’s demise, 
finally defeated by a lack of 
core Rinding, despite the gen- 
erosity of key benefactors. 
She leaves her husband and 
three children. 


Sarah Wedderbum 


Carolyn Maynard Douglas, bom 
April 4, 1940; died September 3, 
1998 



Carolyn Douglas — professional support fbr parents 
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Birthdays 


3 Pet Grown Plants tor £7.99 


Send your order to: The Guardian Shop, Dept GU012, PO Box 
89, St Leonards on Sea, East Sussex. TN38 9ZX. 


IN THE stock market report. 
Page 26, September 22, we 
gave the wrong share price 
for Celtic Pic. the football 
dub. in fact, Celtic rose 37*. jp 
to SU'-sp. The prices in the 
market report were for Celtic 
Resources, an unrelated 
company. 


regarded as a shoe-io . . .” 
That should have been shoo- 

in, an Americanism meaning 
{Concise OED) “something 
easy or certain to succeed”, or 
(Webster’s) "a candidate, 
competitor, etc., regarded as 
certain to win. [1945-50, 
Amer-l" 


ON PAGE 4 r Society, yester- 
day. we misspelt the name of 
Dr Mae-Wan Ho of the Open 
University who is taking part 
in this evening’s debate on 
genetic foods at the Science 
Museum, London (tickets are 
£5; 0171-938 8255). Apologies. 
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SOME OF the information 
used, and opinions quoted. In 
our report of a revival of 
Interest in the work of John 
Cowper Powys, page 5, 
September 16. came from Joe 
Boulter’s Powys website 
(http:-' users.ox.ac.uk/ — 
boulter). We also consulted 
the Powys Society (http:// 
www. iaehv. n 1/ use rs / 1 k 1 ijn/ 
pws nwslttr.htm). 


THE CAPTION to a photo- 
graph used to accompany a 
I report about the recent ETA 
ceasefire. Page 15. September 
18, referred to San Sebastian 
as the capital of the Basque 
Country. The official capital 
is Vitoria (or Gasteiz, its 
Basque name). 


ON PAGE 5 of Society yester- 
day, we misname d the prison 
at Cornton Vale in Scotland 
(calling it Cinton Vale). 


r&Cuardlan Shop 


IN A REPORT headed. Classi- 
cal chief to head Radio 3. Page 
10. September 22. we said that 
"[so-and-so] had been 


WE MISSPELT the name of 
the LCb-Dem MP. David Ren- 
del throughout a report from 
the Brighton Conference. 
Page 13. September 22 (there’s 
only one l in Rendeli. 
Apologies. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to comas errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
339 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian. U9. Fairing- 
don Road, London ECLR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9397. E-mail : 
readertaguctrdian. co. uk 


Charlotte Atkins, Labour 
MP. 48; Svetlana Berlosova. 
former ballerina, 66; Eliza- 
beth Blackadder. painter, 
67; Eavan Boland, poet. 54; 
Sir Mervyn Brown, histo- 
rian of Africa, 75: Prof Geof- 
frey Burbidge, astronomer, 
73; Prof Richard Hoggart, 
writer, educationalist, SO; 
Catherine Hughes, former 
principal, Somerville College, 
Oxford. 65; Robert Jackson, 
Conservative MP, 52; John 
Kasmin, art dealer, 64; Rob- 
ert Lang, actor and director, 
64; Ally McCoist, footballer, 
36; Prof George McNlcoL 
former principal, Aberdeen 
University. 0$ Bernard Ne- 
vili, textile designer, 64; 
Anthony Newley. actor and 
composer, 67; Richard 
Northcott, film producer, 51; ! 
John Rotter, composer and 
conductor, 53; Richard 
Spring; Conservative MP, 52. 
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David Buss 


Making the 
calories count 


T HERE are three bibles 
of nutrition: The 
National Fopd Survey, 
McCamx and Wtddow- 
son’s Composition of Foods, 


and The Manual of Nutrition. 
Indeed, next to The Highway 
Code, The Manual is the 
Stationery Office’s biggest 
seller. Without the drive and 
enthus iasm of David Buss, 
who has died of cancer aged 
60, those three books would 
not be on the shelves. The one 
person, however, who didn’t 
need to consult th e m was 
David — he had most of the 
answers in his bead. 

From 1971 until 1996 he was 
head of nutrition in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food (MAFF). He served 
five prime ministers from Ed- 
ward Heath to John Major, 
advising government on food 
and diet, developing nutrition 
policies and monitoring their 
effectiveness. 

Throughout his time at 
MAFF he was the National 
Food Survey's joint secretary. 
Since the second world war 
the Survey has provided 
national date oh food expendi- 
ture, consumption and nutri- 
ent intakes, and is now the 
envy of many other countries. 

The second of these 
"Bibles" is McCance and 
Wlddowson’s Composition of 
Foods. The first edition had 
been produced in 1940, but 
after the fourth edition in 
1978 it was David who en- 
couraged MAFF and then the 
Royal Society of Chemistry to 
continue the production of 
this key reference book and 
its supplements containing 
the nutritional value of 
foods. 

The third "Bible" is The 
Manual of Nutrition, the 
pocket reference book pro- 
duced by MAFF since 1945 to 
describe all the important nu- 
trients, their roles in the 
body, the foods that provide 
them and the way in which 
these foods are digested so 
that the nutrients can he used 
by the body. David took a 
major role in updating tile 
three most recent revisions 
produced during the last 
three decades. 

Apart from these major 
achievements, his long ser- 
vice in government also 
meant that he was a constant 
contributor to many major 
reports produced by the Com- 
mittee, on. Medical Aspects. of 
Food Policy {COMA) and the 
Department of Health, includ- 
ing at least three reports on 
the relationship between diet 
and cardiovascular disease. 
Outside Britain he had a huge 
international reputation and 
participated in many Euro- 
pean initiatives, mainly 1 
related to food composition 
data 

Bom In Middlesex, David j 
completed his first and I 
second degrees in chemistry 
in Bristol, and then joined the 
“brain drain" of the mid-1960s 
to do post-doctoral research 
in Texas on the lactation of 
marmosets. It always sur- 


prised him that when he 
returned to London sixyears 
later he was appointed imme- 
diately to a principal scien- 
tific officer post as bead of nu- 
trition. considering his then 
minimal knowledge of the 
subject 

Somewhat unusually for a 
civil servant. David decided 
that his love for his subject 
outweighed any desire for 
promotion, so that he was 
able to help the career devel- 
opment of at least 20 young 
nutritionists who received 
an excellent grounding in the 

subject and went on to pur- 
sue successful careers. My 
main memories of him, apart 
from his morning chocolate 
bar and lunchtime marma- 
lade sandwiches (all within a 
healthy diet which he calcu- 
lated to provide no more 
than 37 per cent energy from 
fat), are of his constant sup- 
port. his willingness to help 



Boss . . . data on diet 


and his total enjoyment of 
life. 

Since taking early retire- 
ment from the ministry in 
1996 he acted as an Indepen- 
dent consultant, enabling him 
to take on a new role in the 
Nutrition Society as its first 
development officer and reg- 
istrar for the qualification of 
public health nutritionists. 

David discovered that he 
had pancreatic cancer in 
April, and he never ceased to 
amaze us with his determina- 
tion to continue working and 
enjoying himself. He orga- 
nised and chaired a meeting 
on diet and cancer fbr the 
Royal Society for the Promo- 
tion of Health. He continued 
work on all his projects until 
the week of hie death, includ- 
ing checking data to go into 
the latest supplement to The 
Composition of Foods, which 
will be dedicated to his mem- 
ory. He will be remembered 
by many for his breadth of 
knowledge, his approachabil- 
ity, his love of detail and his 
dry, but kindly, sense of 
humour. 

He is survived by his wife. 
Heather, his daughter Nicola 
and his son, Jonathan. 


Marg ar et Ashwdl 


David Hugh Buss, nutritionist, 
bom June 26. 1938; died August 
29, 1998 


Kenneth Norris 


Dolphin’s eye view 


T HE naturalist Kenneth 
Norris, who has died 
aged 74, devoted Ms life 
to dolphins. He discovered 
how they "see" and through 
his research created the mod- 
, era scientific study of mnrinp 
mammals at the University of 
California. 

When he began studying 
dolphins in the 1950s, marine 
scientists only theorised how 
the mammals found their way 
around the oceans with such 
uncanny accuracy. But 
through blindfolding the crea- 
tures and conducting a series 
of complex tests he and his 1 
team discovered what is now 
called “echo location”. Dr 
Norris found that the dol- 
phins e m it ted a series of loud 
clicks and then analysed the 
faint echos with such preci- 
sian they could not only dis- 
tinguish shapes and sizes and 
recognise each other, but also 
discern texture. 

This ability explained their 
surprisingly large brain, he 
realised. In an interview in 
1980 he asked; "In an ocean 
full of dullards, what good is 
such a brain?” A lively 
speaker, he also used his abil- 
ity with words to write books 
on marine life that were well 
received in the lay world. His 
most papular was Dolphin 
Days; The Life and Times of 
the Spinner Dolphin, pub- 
lished In 1991, one year after 
his retirement from UC Santa 
Cruz, where he was emeritus 
professor of natural history. 

As well as scintillating de- 
scriptions of how the dol- 
phins spun round in 1 0-foot 
leaps above the surface, the 
book dealt In tragedy: the 
deaths of 120,000 spinners an- 
nually, caught in yellowfin 
tuna nets in the eastern Pa- 
cific ocean. But Norris was 
able to translate his love and 
awe for the animals to help- 
ing to write the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act of 1972, 
which led to the "dol phin , 
safe” labels on tuna tins. 

Norris was born In Los An- 


geles and earned his zoology 
degrees from UCLA. In 1965 
he founded the University of 
California Natural Reserve 
System, which has preserved 
120,000 acres of the state's di- 
verse ecology, and later be- 
came scientific director of the 
Oceanic Institute in Hawaii 
and then director of UC Santa 
Cruz’s Centre for Coastal Ma- 
rine Studies. He was also cu- 
rator of Marlneland of the Pa- 
cific, one of America's first 
large aquariums. 

He is survived by his wife 
Phyllis, three daughters, a 
son, and six grandchildren. 


Christopher Reed 


Kenneth Stafford Norris, marine 
naturalist, bom August 11. 1024; 
died August 16. 1998 
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A million lose on pensions 


Notebook 


Liz Stuart 


H M WATCHDOGS 
flB will this month 
llU unveil their 
findings into a 
possible new 
pensions mis -selling scandal, 
which was yesterday esti- 
mated to have affected one 
million people and cost th«»m 
almost £700 minio n 
The Financial Services Au- 
thority admitted last night 
that it has concluded its 
review of the sale of private 
top-up policies for occupa- 
tional pensions. The findings 
are likely to be published 
within weeks. 

Actuaries Bacon & Wood- 
row yesterday published their 
exhaustive and long-awaited 
research into the problem. 
The firm has calculated that 
one million people who have 
topped up their company pen- 
sion by paying money into an 
additional private policy may 
have lost out on a total of £675 


I million on their Investments, 
due to punitive charges.. 

B&W said that; on average, 
in-house or occupational top- 
ups (additional voluntary 
contributions) are signifi- 
cantly cheaper than the pri- 
vate (free standing additional 
voluntary contributions) al- 
ternative. In many cases, they 
are up to £1.000 cheaper. 
Andy Cox, of B&W, said: 
'“Without seeing the specific 
files we cannot tell whether 
this constitutes mis- selling. It 
could just be that people were 
not given full information 
about what the company 
scheme offered when they 
were sold their FSAVC, or 
that the regulations allowed 
them to do this.” 

However, Mr Cox added 
that more than half the in- 
house pension-plan managers 
surveyed believed that their 
members had been mis-sold 
an FSAVC. An FSA spokes- 
woman. warned that, until the 
results of its review are ana- 
lysed, people who were con- 


Two-year 
trial may 
follow 
superstore 
indictment 


Roger Cowe 


R ETAIL analysts are 
predicting that yes- 
terday's damning 
Office of Fair Trad- 
ing report on supermarkets is 
a precursor to a full-scale 
Monopolies Commission in- 
quiry. 

"I think the OFT will con- 
clude that it will have to have 
a major look at it. which will 
probably take two years," 
said Robert Clark of Corpo- 
rate Intelligence on Retailing. 

The research report 
accused supermarkets of 
abusing their near-monopoly 
status and felling to give 
shoppers value for money. It 
questioned whether the grow- 
ing power of leading retailers 
benefits consumers or repre- 
sents a threat to competition 
which requires government 
action. 

The publication comes days 
after the competition watch- 
dog demanded- a final res- 
ponse from the supermarkets 
as part of its inquiry into the 
grocery industry. 

But retailers complained 
fiercely yesterday that the 
economic analysis had been 
misrepresented as concluding 
that shoppers were losing out 
■•it is fair enough to say 
there is a case to answer,” 
said Kevin Hawkins for the 
British Retail Consortium. 
"But it is extremely irrespon- 
sible to suggest that they have 
the answers now." 

The analysis, covering the 
entire retail sector, concludes 
that consumers have gained 
choice and convenience from 
the growth of large chains. 
The authors, three econo- 
mists from Loughborough. 
Warwick and Nottingham 
universities, also accept that 
the increase in scale has 
brought economies. 

But they question whether 
consumers rather than com- 
pany profits have gained the 
benefit. 

"Average profit margins 
have been increasing over 
time in the sector, suggesting 
that retailers are increasingly 
able to retain the benefits 
from their increased bargain- 
ing power rather than^ pass- 
ing them to consumers." 

Thi*v say previous exarnl- 
natiun by the Monopolies 
Com mission concluded that 
consumers had benefited, but 
argue that this nwy no longer 
lx* the rase. 


‘Competition is alive 
and well. We care 
liassidnately about" " ' 
keeping prices down 1 

Asda 

It is extremely 
Irresponsible to 
suggest they have the 
answers now 1 

British Retail Consortium 


The supermarkets pointed 
i out that the study covered the 
whole retail sector, not Just 
the grocery area and it ig- 
nored recent falls in net profit 
margins. 

A spokesman, for Asda, 
which announced i a_ price 
freeze last week, said: "Com- 
petition is alive and well. We 
care passionately about keep- 
ing prices down.” 

A Salnsbury spokeswoman 
said: ,r We believe we are 
highly competitive and the 
benefits from economies of 
scale are passed on to 
customers." 

Mr Hawkins said food 
prices had fallen by 15 per 
cent in real terms over the 
past 10 years. In the past five 
years the retail prices index 
had increased by an average 
3 per cent, while food prices 
rose by 1.5 per cent a year. 

Mr Clark said the super- 
markets would have to 
answer several serious ques- 
tions about the growing domi- 
nance of the top five chains. 

“Net profit margins have 
turned down but Fm not so 
sure about gross margins,” he 
said. "And that is because of 
the extra cost which has been 
Invested in things like loyalty 
cards and marketing efforts 
to get people into the stores. 
■•You could argue that con- 
sumers would rather have 
lower prices than those in- 
ducements.” 

He suggested British mar- 
ket leaders were desperate to 
avoid a shopping pattern sim- 
ilar to that in Germany, 
where shoppers regularly buy 
commodity items from dis- 
count stores, using the up- 
market chains for more 
specialist purchases. 


Top five dominate 


Salisbury. Tssco. Safeway. Asda andSomerfitfd. . . 
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| Top ups Best and worst | 

Best eases Boost your company pension with an 

in-bouse AVC 


Top performers 


Fidelity 

£4,513 

Scottish Mutual 

£4,397 

Flemings 

£4,346 

Commercial Union 

£4,329 

London Life 

£4,301 

Worst case: Buy a free-standing AVC ( 

Poorest performers 


Comhifl Life 

£3,026 

Clerical Medical 

£3,327 

Canada Life 

£3,453 

Merchant Investors Ins 

£3,521 

Commercial Union 

£3,535 

AVC: addUonrt voluntary contribution. Based on monthly contributions ol E50 CMxftva 

years (or someone retiring at age 65. Souca: Bacon & Woodrow 

sidering investing In an 

vate top-up plan, sold by 

FSAVC should compare the 

Comhill Life, would have ac- 

terms very carefully with the 

cumulated £3,026 over five 

AVC option. According to the 

years. In comparison, the 

research, the worst value pri- 

best value company product 


from Fidelity, would have 
built up £4J5 13 over the same 
period with the same £50 
monthly contribution. 

Hie best FSAVC has per- 
formed worse than the aver- 
age AVC, according to Mr 
Cox. although these figures 
are affected by performance 
as well as charges. ; 

If evidence of mls-seDing is , 
discovered, however, any 1 
redress would be on a much | 
smaller scale than the £11 : 
billion pensions review — the 
number of people involved | 
and amount invested In top- 
ups are mrwUgr and those 
who have been advised to opt 
out of company schemes have 
not sacrificed contributions 
from their employers. 

The FSA is currently over- 
seeing the second phase of the 
mammoth pension review, in 
which It is se eking to compen- 
sate the estimated 1.8 million 
younger people who were 
mis-sold personal pensions in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

B&W is now caTllog for 


tighter regulation of pension 
top-ups. However, employers 
may he partly to blame for the 
problems — - many have been 
criticised for not infor min g 
staff that they offer an AVC 
scheme, to enable them to 
boost their pensions. 

The Association of British 
Insurers was last night play- 
ing down the B&W research. 
"The association is somewhat 
scornful of this report. We are 
not convinced of their meth- 
odology. FSAVCs can be more 
expensive than the in-house 
product but this does not nec- 
essarily mean they have been 
mis-sold — there are other 
reasons an individual may 
choose to buy one. We await 
the report from the regu- 
lator,” said a spokesman. 

B&W says that the main 
reasons for taking out an 
FSAVC — portability, privacy 
and investment choice — are 
“largely illusory”. 

In-house schemes generally 
offer a far greater range of 
investments.” 


Investment banks 
losing their grip 



Alex Brummer 


The circle plane 



The Proteus high altitude long operation aircraft before its inaugural flight yesterday in California. It will provide 
1,000 the capacity of communication relay satellites while circling above cities at 50,000 feet photograph: nick ur 

Pringle in the rough with Faldo 


JHITreanor 

T HE fortunes of Dawson 
International, which 
owns the Pringle 
knitware promoted by Nick 
Faldo, have continued to 
track the recent poor perfor- 
mance of the golfer. 

The Scottish-based com- 
pany yesterday revealed 
worsening losses of £23.6 mil- 
lion in the first half of the 
year. Warning the economic 
crisis in Asia and the strong 
pound. 

“The textile sector is a lead 
Indicator and we do feel the 
winds of recession much 
quicker,” said Paul Munn, the 
finance director. 


Dawson, which failed to ' ~ 

find a buyer for itself earlier ^aBWSpit 4*1*1 . 

this year and later shed 700 ■ ehriffodco jtal 

jobs. Intends to focus on its ^ 

core cashmere business and \ V* CL 

is seeking suitors for its other — 

businesses, which include a , 

carpet yarn spinning busi- ' y rr 

ness and a large fur fabric ..go- v.kTM*N 

business. 77T. 1 

A third of its business is j ffi- \\ 

the rmal ninthing in north - 11 

America. This strategy might 'ffi . — 

ultimately involve the sale of '-'as. \s 

Pringle. 

The share price has plum- 4 ,T- 

meted from a high of 68p this ' ; 4 pfc * Wj s' ; 

year to 18p where it was trad- ^ ... . , • VstMxaaam 

ing yesterday. 

Mr Munn said that the mar- price should be double its cur- 
ket was undervaluing the rent leveL 
company and that its share The different parts of the 


Dawson group were worth 
more individually than the 
value the market was placing 
on the entire group. "In 
today's uncertainty there has 
to be a pragmatic approach.” 
he said. 

Dawson made a pre-tax loss 
of £10 million before excep- 
tional charges of £LL3 million 
In the first half, in compari- 
son with a £5 million loss dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

Many other retail and tex- 
tile companies have been en- 
countering slmillar problems 
to Dawson, which reduced the 
manufacturing capacity of its 
Laidlaw & Fairgrieve woollen 
spinning business by 40 per 
cent and that of Pringle by 
50 per cent 


Investors seek end to Biotech war 


Julia Finch 

I NVESTORS in the trou- 
bled drug discovery 
group British Biotech 
yesterday pleaded with di- 
rectors to end the compa- 
ny's legal battle with for- 
mer employee Andrew 
Millar and halt a six-month 
slide of the company's 
share price. 

As it emerged that Dr 
Miliar has begun proceed- 
ings against British Bio — 
p Hop in g ijbel and wrongful 
dismissal, with his costs 
underwritten by Times 
Newpapers — shareholders 
expressed concern at the 
damag e being inflicted by 
the row. 


At a lively annual meet- 
ing, one investor said: “The 
company’s public relations 
position is at an all-time 
low and its share price is a 
disaster.” Another sug- 
gested that a peace settle- 
ment “must stick In your 
craw but it must be the best 
tiling to do”. 

British Bio’s shares, once , 
at 30 Op, now change hands 
at 30p. 

The scandal broke in 
March when British Bio 
fired Dr Millar, its head of 
clinical studies, for telling 
ipjMHng shareholders that 
he believed the company 
was wasting time and 
money on its two key drug 
projects. 

He then went public, say- 


ing that Marimastat, a -can- 
cer treament seen as a po- 
tential blockbuster, had no 
more than a 40 per cent 
chance of success and Zaca- 
tex, for pancreatitis, was all 
but useless. He also made 
allegations about directors' 
share dealings which are 
being investigated by the 
Stock Exchange. 

A House of Commons 
select committee investi- 
gated the affair during the 
summer and concluded that 
Dr Millar had not caused 
the company's problems. 

John Raisman. the com- 
pany's chairman, and 
multi-millionaire chief ex- 
ecutive Keith MeCullagh 
stepped down from the 
company at yesterday’s 


meeting. Former ICI direc- 
tor Christopher Hampson 
has been installe d as chair- 
man and Elliott Goldstein, 
a SmlthKiine Beecbam ex- 
ecutive, has taken over as 
chief executive. 

Mr Raisman told the 
meeting that questions 
about the Millar affair 
were sub-Judlce. The com- 
pany's legal action against 
Dr Millar alleging breaches 
of contract and confidenti- 
ality was very strong and 
involved a question of prin- 
ciple, he said. 

The two newcomers seem 
less committed to the 
action, Mr Hampson de- 
scribing It as “a distraction 
that is damaging to the 
company”. 


A S THE emerging market 
crisis deepens, the 
global investment bank- 
ing sector Is looking more 
sick by the day. Nomura In 
the US has taken a huge hit 
on its property finan ce activi- 
ties; earnings at Lehman, the 
fourth largest American bro- 
ker have tumbled 23 per cent 
and Goldman Sachs is signal- 
ling a grim final quarter 
which augurs poorly for flota- 
tion prospects. 

The Nomura disclosure 
that it expects to suffer tosses 
of 1275 millio n (£168.6 million) 
in the six months ending 
September 30 at Capital Co. 
its real estate finance arm in 
the US, is certain to cause 
concern. Nomura has been at 
the forefront of the securitis- 
ation business on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In the case of 
Capital, it has been repackag- 
ing real estate loans as securi- 
ties and selling them off a 
business which has suffered 
as a result of turmoil on the 
markets. This does not look 
encouraging for the British 
end of Nomura, which has 
been buying up everything 
from pubs to defence land and 
betting shops (see next item), 
shaking up the management, | 
and then securitising the \ 
assets. 

As a result of the difficul- 
ties In New York, Japan's 
second biggest broker, which 
is not without problems at 
home, is having to refinance 
its US operations with the in- 
jection of $380 million of 
equity capital and $150 mil- 
lion of loan stock. As well as 
paying the penalty for its ex- 
posure to the securitisation 
market Nomura also appears 
to have dropped cash in 
emerging markets including 
$125 million in Russia. 

It Is not alone In feeling the 
pain of market uncertalnites. 
Lehman, the investment 
house, saw earnings drop 
23 per cent in the third quar- 
ter to $151 minion, partly as a 
result of trading losses. How- 
ever, overall earning were 
held up by some good mergers 
and acquistions figures. Nev- 
ertheless, Lehman, as one of 
the smaUer participants in In- 
vestment banking, has been 
among the hardest hit by the 
turmoil, with its shares tum- 
bling 57 per cent since July, 
although they rose slightly 
yesterday. The current shake- 
out seems to have taken the 
takeover speculation pre- 
mium out erf the share price. 

At Goldman Sachs the key 
question is win they or won't 
they go ahead with their Ini- 
tial public offering? Time is 
running out as the "red her- 
ring”, foe prospectus without 
the vital numbers, is due to be 
filed with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission in the 
next couple of weeks. The 
partners seem divided on 
whether to proceed, with the 
odds now seen as more 
stacked against than for. This 
limp around foe divisions 
seem to be over market judg- 


ments. rather than foe wis- 
dom of an actual float, so the 
alignment of forces is rather 
different. The beat clue al- 
most certainly comes from 
the latest results posted in 
New York late on Tuesday. As 
projected these show a fell to 
$741 million for the three 
months ended in August, 
from $932 million in the year 
before. More significant is the 
warning, however, that in- 
creasingly difficult market 
conditions will "negatively 
impact" the final quarter 
results. That is not quite what 
investors contemplating buy- 
ing stock in a public offering 
really want to bear. 


Coral gamble 

G IVEN that Ladbroke's 
traditional business is 
one of taking risks, it 
must have known the odds 
were almost certainly against 
it when it bought Coral from 
Bass for £363 million in May. 
Like all good bookies it 
sought to lay off the odds of 
being blocked by foe competi- 
tion authorities through a 
pre-sale of some 131 of foe 
Coral outlets to the govern- 
ment-owned Tote, a deal 
which will be scrapped. 

Despite the setback Lad- 
broke looks confident that it 
can offload Coral at a profit. It 
is noted that it has already 
pocketed earnings of 
£17.1 million, a figure which 
could have doubled by year 
end. The difficulty , for Peter 
George, the chief executive, is 
that Peter Mandelson. the 
Trade Secretary, has given 
the company six months to of- 
fload C-oral; potential buyers 
knowing Lad broke is a forced 
seller might hold off. 

It is possible that the Tote, 
which Is preparing for new 
ownership in foe private sec- 
tor might be a potential 
buyer, though this may not be 
considered the best way to 
spend public money. Simi- 
larly, another potential buyer 
Nomura, which already con- 
trols William Hill, may be 
feeling less gung-ho, given foe 
firm's difficulties in foe US 
and turbulent market 
conditions. 

What the decision does 
sbow is that Mr Mandelson. 
in his first frontline merger 
decision, is not planning to 
take any prisoners. Although 
foe odds on the deal being 
blocked were always high, be- 
cause of the 38 per cent mar- 
ket share which Ladbroke 
would have accumulated, the 
timetable for the sale is puni- 
tive. This is a useful shot 
across the bows to other po- 
tential monopolists. 


Starr performer 


A MID the gloom on Wall 
Street, two hi-tech 
shares Amazon.com, the 
Internet bookseller, and Ya- 
hoo!, a provider of Internet 
services, have seen tbeir 
stock surging. The cause of 
foe renewed interest is the 
same as that of recent market 
turbulence: President Clin- 
ton’s future. Americans have 
Docked to both sites to view 
and buy the Starr report and 
Clinton video in record num- 
bers. It could mean that Ama- 
zon, a pioneer Internet book- 
seller, might finally turn a 
profit. 


Prescott backs 
tolls on roads 


David Dow 
Industrial Editor 

T HE day when motorists 
pay electronic tolls to 
use Britain's crowded 
motorways or enter congested 
cities moved closer yesterday 
when John Prescott, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, an- 
nounced two pilot projects in 
England and Scotland. 

The test sites have not been 
announced and Mr Prescott 
urged local authorities to vol- 
unteer to take part in the 
schemes testing computerised 
equipment developed by lead- 
ing European companies such 
as Bosch and GEC. The pro- 
jects will encourage motorists 
to divert to public transport. 

"I want people to have real 
choice in transport. I am not 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


out to clobber drivers, but we 
cannot cope with the rising 
level of car usage, pollution 
and congestion in our towns 
and cities." he told a local au- 
thority conference in London. 
Road pricing is a central 

element of Mr Prescott’s 
white paper on integrated 
transport, largely drafted by 
Prof David Begg, transport 
convener at Edinburgh city 
council. 

That local authority plans 
to raise £50 million a year by 
charging motorists a £i ton to 
enter the city centre. Leices- 
ter has conducted an experi- 
ment using volunteers. 

Mr Prescott said research 
he undertook last week in 
Singapore had convinced him 
that electronic charges could 
be imposed without causing 
huge tail-backs at toll-gates. 
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Moscow isn’t working 



Fed chairman 
revives hopes 



Mark Tran hi Washington 


PHOTOGRAPH: ALEXANDER ZBAIAMCHENKO 


■BBEDERAL Reserve chair- 
■liman Alan Greenspan 
I raised hopes yesterday 
of an early cut in US interest 
rates, aiming to shore up US 
growth amid a worsening 
global economic crisis. 

His latest pronouncement 
sent share prices soaring on 
the New York Stock 

In testimony to the Senate 
budget committee, Mr Green- 
span said: "With few signs 
that the financial crisis that 
started in Asia last year has 
subsided; or Is about to do so, 
policymakers around the 
world have to be especially 
sensitive to the deepening 
signs of global distress, which 
can Impact their own econo- 
mies.” 

He noted that die problems 
of the international economy 
meant the threat from infla- 
tion had subsided. 

G7 finance ministers and 
central bankers last week 

raised hopes of a coordinated 
wave of global rate cuts to 
counter the recessionary 

pressure, but Mr Greenspan 
subsequently played down 
that possibility. 

His statement did not pre- 
clude, however, unilateral 
action by the Federal 
Reserve's open market com- 
mittee, which makes interest 


News in brief 


rate policy in the United 
States.- 

. Mr Greenspan told the sen- 
ate last wight: 'There is'llttle 
evidence to date that foreign 
problems or the tightening in 
finan cial conditions In do- 
mestic markets have pro- 
duced any significant under- 
lying weakness in the 
American economy . . . How- 
ever, looking forward, the 
restr ain in g effects of recent 
developments on the US econ- 
omy are likely to Intensify.” 

A n oth er hint came on Tues- 
day, when William McDon- 
ough, president of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, 
indicated that he is leaning in 
the direction of cutting rates. 
Mr McDonough’s views are 
us ually in line with those of 
Mr Greenspan on monetary 
policy. 

Speaking in London, about 
next week's meeting of the 
open market committee, Mr 
McDonough said: T can as- 
sure you that as I go into that 
meeting I will continue to be 
very aware of potential weak- 
nesses In our economy. The 
balance or risk has shifted 
from one of concern about in- 
flation to one of concern 
about inadequate growth. 

“The anecdotal evidence 
regarding investment plans, 
regarding reductions in the 
labour force and the begin- 
ning of a reduction in con- 
sumer confidence all add up.” 


Billion jobless worldwide 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


A RECORD one 

billion people — a 
third of the global 
workforce — are 
unemployed or 
underemployed, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office esti- 
mates today, warning that 
millions more will be thrown 
out of work this year as the 
Asian crisis spreads. 

"The global employment 
situation is grim and getting 
grimmer." said Michel Han- 
senne, director general of the 
Geneva-based organisation, 
which is linked to the United 
Nations. Growing unemploy- 
ment would bring more pov- 
erty and inequality across the 
world. 

The East Asian financial 
crisis would increase jobless- 
ness by 10 million directly 
and up to 20 million indi- 
rectly this year, the ILO's 1998 
World Employment Report 
predicts, bringing the total of 
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those formally unemployed, 
mainly In industrialised 
countries, to 150 million, from 
120 million in the mid-1990s. 

Add to that about 900 mil- 
lion estimated to he “under- 
employed" — those who want 
to work more or are unable to 
earn a living wage — and the 


ILO arrives at its one billion 
figure. Prospects have wors- 
ened substantially, the Gen- 
eva-based agency believes, 
since its last employment 
report two years ago. 

The overall picture was 
“very depressing", Rashid 
Arojad. the report’s chief 


author said yesterday, with 
the flood of Job - losses 
following years of persis- 
tently high unemployment 
and underemployment in 
many parts of the world. 

Hie East Asian crisis, which 
was revealing the "dark and 
unacceptable lace of globalisa- 
tion”. had boosted Indonesia's 
unemployment rate from four 
per cent to 12 per cent increas- 
ing the numbers of those in 
poverty from about 22 million 
to 80 million. 

In South Korea, unemploy- 
ment had jumped from 2.6 per 
cent to seven per cent, while 
In Thailand the jobless rate 
was expected to reach six per 
cent this year, compared with 
between one per cent and two 
per cent two years ago. About 
3.5 million workers are ex- 
pected to be laid off In China 
this year as state enterprises 
are “restructured". 

The ILO report also high- 
lights the sharp deterioration 
in employment In central and 
Eastern Europe since the col- 
lapse of the communist 


regimes nearly a decade ago. 
“Dramatic and painful de- 
clines in living standards,” 
the report comments, have 
been accompanied by “a rapid 
rise, from about zero to over 
9 per cent. In unemployment, 
lower real wages and an in- 
crease in income inequality.” 

Only Hungary and the Czech 
Republic, the ILO says, have 
seen real wages approach pre- 
1989 levels, while generally 
they “remain far lower than 
they were prior to the collapse 
of Communism”. In the Rus- 
sian Federation, wages, when 
paid, are less than 60 percent 
of their 1989 level. 

In Latin America and Africa, 
growth has not been fast 
enough to cut unemployment, 


the report says, while In the 
most developed countries, only 
foe United States, Britain and 
Canada have improved em- 
ployment But the share of 
wages In national Inmww has 
fallen almost everywhere. 

The ILO says that, despite 
the effects of economic and fi- 
nancial globalisation, there 
are a many measures that 
national governments can 
.take to increase: the 
for labour and cut unemploy- 
ment. The report also warns 
that there Is "a risk of defla- 
tion spreading”, and that if 
“price stability is overempha- 
sised and if business invest- 
ment slows”, more radical 
global reflationary action will 
be necessary. 


MFI chief Hunt to 
quit as sales slump 

SALES at MFI, Britain’s largest furniture maker, have 
slumped by 10 per cent over the past five months, the company 
said yesterday as it announced that Derek Hunt, the chairman, 
would be leaving after 27 years. The City has been losing 
patience with the 89-year-oldboss of Britain’s leading kitchen 
flatpackretafler, as shares have fallen. Yesterday’s lpdrop took 
themto37p, compared with the year’s high ofl4i ,5p. The 
company is to cut 1.500 retailing staff. — TomMcGhie 

Barratt blames Blair 

BARRA1T Developments, the housebuilder, yesterday blamed 
the Government fbr problems feeing the industry. “It has felled to 
implffmp rrt a larifLav a ilahll tt y policy.” «wM Frank Eaton, the 

chairman The company reported a 33 per cent improvement 

In pre-tax 1 pfroftttti £93*3 mflUoh. — Reuter 

More women on top 

WOMEN are takinga stronger hold in the boardroom, says a 
survey by the Institute of Directors. Ibur out oflO companies - 
have at least one female executive director . — Nicholas Bannister 


UK urged to end debt deadlock 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry Elliott 


i RJTAIN'S aid agencies 
in re warning Gordon 
'Brown and Clare Short 
that next week's series of in- 
ternational meetings repre- 
sent a “make or break" mo- 
ment for the global effort to 
bring debt relief to the 
world’s poorest nations. 

Amid growing concern that 
the Government is losing the 
fight with other rich 
countries to secure deep debt 
relief, development groups 
arc calling Tor the Treasury’ 
and the Department for Inter- 
nal tonal Development to 
restore the momentum. 


Underside 


Roger Cowe 


M ANY unfair attacks 
have been aimed at 
the supposed mega- 
lomania of SmithKUne Bee- 
chain's chief executive. Jan 
Loschly. It is all most un- 
fair. according to recent 
comments by the Ameri- 
canised Dane. 

Despite a penchant for 
playing the ‘Tf I were 
prime minister" game, he 
apparently harbours no 
ambition to rule the world. 
Not even the United States, 
his adopted home, nor the 
United Kingdom, where he 
also has a home and a few 
thousand workers. His na- 
tive Denmark, now, might 
be another matter. 

D EPUTY Prime Minis- 
ter John Prescott was 
aboat to step on the 
verbal turbo-throttle yes- 
terday. launching into a di- 
atribe against North West- 
ern Trains at a local 
authority conference on his 
beloved integrated-trans- 
port white paper. 

The loss-making North 
Western, renowned for can- 
cellations. delays and dirty 
trains, bad announced on 


( 


The Chancellor plans to 
tackle the subject of debt 
relief at the Commonwealth 
finance ministers’ meeting in 
Ottawa and it will be on the 
agenda at the World Bank and 
Internationa] Monetary Fund 
annual meetings in Washing- 
ton. 

Aid agencies say these 
meetings represent an oppor- 
tunity to save face after the 
failure of the Birmingham 
summit to win debt relief for 
the world’s poorest countries. 

Despite Mr Brown's desire 
to get up to 10 more countries 
Inside I he HIPC debt-relief 
programme by the end of next 
year, the World Development 
Movement said yesterday 
that it was concerned his 


Tuesday that it was cutting 
staff and raising some feres 

— because of declining pub- 
lic subsidies. 

Suddenly, after a series of 
barbs about the private sec- 
tor. “Two Jags" Prescott 
looked behind him and saw 
a screen showing the con- 
ference was sponsored by, 
among others. FirstGroup 

— owners of North West- 
ern. “That’s all I can say. 
We live in a sponsored 
world.” he sighed regret- 
fully. as the assault petered 
out. 

T HERE is no surer sign 

that leading players In 
the Lloyd's of London 
insurance market reckon 
meltdown is behind them 
than the steady rise in their 
pay packets. 

As a barometer there can 
be few better places to look 
than the accounts of Wal- 
sbam Brothers, the small 
but powerful insurance 
broker whose boss. Bill 
Brown, is used to taking 
home the readies in piles of 
a million or more. The 
super-secretive Air Brown 
trousered the best part of 
£3 million in pay and divi- 
dends in 1997. 

That may be a shadow of 
the £8 million he picked up 
as Britain's best-paid exec- 
utive in 1989 bot is a whole 
heap perkier than the near- 


efforts to tackle the crisis 
were being "thwarted”. 

It urged him to adopt a 
three-point plan to re invigo- 
rate HIPC — which has been 
overshadowed by the global 
financial crisis — starting 
with ceding to indebted 
countries more control over 
economic reform pro- 
grammes. 

"Where debtor govern- 
ments bare more Influence on 
the design of the programmes 
they are more likely to imple- 
ment them successfully.” The 
WDM added that an internal 
World Bank report backed 
that approach. 

Secondly, the WDM — sup- 
ported by Oxfam — wants 
human development to be- 


poverty line £ 1.6 million he 
had to accept In 1994. And 
unlike so many bosses, Mr 
Brown’s pay rise Is in tune 
with the 130 per cent in- 
crease in Wais ham’s profits 
to £325 million. Neverthe- 
less. it is probably time for 
all Lloyd's names to start 
looking at accounts with 
extra vigilance. 

I T IS almost enough to 
make you feel sorry for 
the banks. First, they 
have too many branches. 
Then they are accused of 
discrimination against the 
poor when they close down 
outposts on impoverished 
estates. Now, the NatWest 
trade union has com- 



corae an integral part oT the 
debt-relief process, with the 
amount of writeoffs linked to 
the individual needs of 
countries and the money 
saved to be devoted to social 
programmes. 

Third, the WDM and the Ju- 
bilee 2000 coalition are urging 
Britain to follow the example 
of Norway, which is planning 
to cancel unilaterally debts 
owed to it by the world's poor- 
est countries. 

The Treasury, while ex- 
pressing support in theory for 
unilateral action, has been 
unwilling to act for fear of 
merely reducing the level of 
debt that other more intransi- 
gent countries have to write 
off 


plained that Its employer Is 
discriminating against the 
Welsh. 

That’s not just any old 
Welsh, though, just left- 
handed Welsh. The NWSA 
union says the bank has 
refused to produce a left- 
handed chequebook for 

them, even though It is 
printing versions for left- 
handed English customers, 
and bilingual versions for 
the right-handed Welsh. 

The bank’s defence is that 
It Is also discriminating 
against left-handed nature 
lovers who want cheques 
with pretty otters printed 
on them and left-handed 
Scots who can get only 
right-handed cheques over- 
printed with Scottish 
pictures. 

Cadael allan (left out), as 
the Welsh might say. 

P UNCH Taverns, the 
pub buyout from Bass, 
is striking a belated 
blow for real ale. The chain 
has dreamt up a stunt 
called ale spotting, under 
which a variety of lesser 
spotted real ales will put In 
an appearance at Punch 
pubs. 

The portfolio will be 
“rotating on a regular 
basts”, the company says. 
Or maybe that will be the 
customers after they have 
sampled the brews . . . 
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Racing 


T ote’s chance to 
be m^jor player 


Chris Hawkins on how racing can benefit 
from the decision to block Coral take-over 


T HE decision of the 
Trade Secretary Peter 
Mandelson to block 
Ladbrokes' take-over 
of Coral — they paid £363 mil- 
lion for 833 Coral betting 
shops in January — is good 
news for the punter and bad 
news, at least in the short 
term, for racing. 

For punters it means that 
the deal, which would have 
given Ladbrokes 2.600 shops 
and a massive 36.4 per cent of 
the market, is now dead thus i 
restoring more competition to , 
the betting industry, while for 
racing it means the loss of 
profits from the Tote which 
benefited from the acquisi- 
tion of 133 shops as part of the 
package. 

In order to try to satisfy the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, Ladbrokes di- 
vested themselves of 133 
shops to the Tote for £46.8 mil- 
lion and it was hoped that in- 
stead of blocking the transac- 


tion totally Mandelson might 
have asked for a further 
watering down of the deal, in- 
sisting that another 200 or so 
shops were passed on to the 
Tote. 

A stronger and bigger Tote 
was the reason the British 
Horseracing Board supported 
the merger. Just how signifi- 
cant it might have been for 
the Tote and racing can be 
gauged from the foot that in 
two months from February 2 
to March 31 the extra shops 
yielded a net profit of £500,000 
and have continued to 
prosper. 

When Ladbrokes recently 
announced their half-yearly 
profits of £80.7 million (not an 
from horserace betting) the 
Coral acquisition accounted 
for £17.1 million of that; fig- : 
ures which suggest there win > 
inevitably be strong oompeti- 1 
tion for the shops now they 
are back on the market 

For the Tote to buy the 


Fact should reign supreme 
with weights in his favour 


B OLD FACT can foil the at- 
tempt of Decorated Hero 
to win the Charlton Hunt Su- 
preme Stakes for the second 
year running at Goodwood 
today, writes Chris Hawkins. 

Henry Cecil's three-year-old 
is getting 71b more than the 
weight-for age scale stipulates 
at this stage of the season and 
must have a big chance. 

Bold Fact (3.30) likes fast 
ground and at York last 
month beat Jo MeU and Ku- 
mait (now 3lb worse off) by i 
half a length and the same. Jo 1 
MeU had previously won a big 
handicap at Ascot with Deco- 
rated Hero a well-beaten 


sixth. Decorated Hero has 
since run fourth to his stable- 
companion Muhtathir in the 
Celebration Mile and is an es- 
tablished class performer, but 
has plenty to do on today’s 
terms. 

Other fancies on this card 
are the lightly raced Balanlta 
(2.80), who won readily in 
fast time at Windsor in July, , 
and Miss Rimex (4.35) 
whose recent run at Newbury 
was ruined by interference. I 

Miss Rimex was ninth to j 
Hoh Steamer when Whistling 
Dixie finished runner-up but 
now meets the second on 61b 
better terms. 
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Coral shops — lock, stock and 
barrel — might seem to be the 
obvious solution but the 
equally obvious problem is 
finance. 

Peter Jones, chairman of 
the Tote, commented: “We are 
disappointed that we will lose 
the shops purchased condi- 
tionally from Ladbrokes and 
which have been tr ading so 
successfully for the past eight 
months. Nonetheless we will 
be looking very closely to see 
what we can do and what op- 
tions are available to us. 

“We have lost the bird in 
the hand but the bird in the i 
bush is still there and we 
shall make every effort to try 
and get it” 

It would, of course, be a 
breakthrough of wnmimnnhii 
proportions for racing if the 
Tote could gobble up the 
Coral shops and become a 
major player in the betting 
shop market; the answer to 
all Peter Savfll’ s dreams. 

Such an opportunity is un- 
likely to present itself again 
and racing win have little 
room for future complaint if 
heaven and earth is not 
moved to take this chance. 

FOr Ladbrokes the decision 
is a serious blow but one 
which is not a surprise after 
such an audacious move. 

Peter George, chief execu- 
tive of the bookmaking 
giants, said: “We offered a 
number of potential remedies 
during the MMC process 
which we believed would en- 
sure that any public interest 
concerns would have been al- 
layed. We strongly believe 
this transaction should have 
been allowed to proceed." 

Rival bookmakers William 
HH1 inevitably welcomed the 
decision, »mH managing direc- 
tor John Brown commented: 
"For strong, powerful compe- 
tition in the industry it is 
essential to have three major 
companies. It can only be to 
the ultimate benefit of the 
punter." 
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On song . . . Danish Rhapsody gets the better of hot Cavonrite Chester House (right) in the Foundation Stakes at Goodwood photograph-julian Herbert 

Danish shows bite to bring the House down 


Chris Hawkins 

C HESTER HOUSE, 

whose main objective 
Is the Champion 
Stakes, had his big-race 
hopes dented when he was 
beaten at 7-2 on by Danish 
Rhapsody at Goodwood 
yesterday. 

Repeating last year’s vic- 
tory in the ROA Founda- 


tion Stakes, Danish Rhap- 
sody made all the r unnin g 
under Paul Eddery to beat 
the hot favourite by half a 
length. 

The most feared horse in 
Lady Herries’ Sussex stable 
was on his best behaviour 
in the race. But his trainer 
revealed that it had taken 
staff 20 minutes to catch 
Danish Rhapsody and box 
him to go to the meeting, 


and then he had bitten her 
travelling head lad on the 
head. 

Lady Herries said: “He 
likes to dominate and you 
must not get behind him or ( 
he will give you both bar- 
rels. We will nominate him 
for the Hong Song Invita- 
tion Cup in December.’’ 

Tim Watts, chairman of 
the St Leger sponsors Per- 
temps, yesterday lost his 


appeal against the disquali- 
fication of his leased horse 
Muhtafel at Doncaster, but 
pledged to continue his fi- 
nancial support of racing. 

Muhtafel was first past 
the post in the Lad broke 
Handicap on Leger Day but 
was placed last after the 
stewards found jockey 
Jimmy Fortune (banned for 
five days) guilty of irre- 
sponsible riding. Watts, in- 


censed by the decision of 
the Doncaster stewards, 
said: “Every sport has to 
bave laws and I accept the 
decision even though my 
lawyers told me it was a 
certainty we would win. 

“Had 1 won. however, I 
would have moved out of 
racing because they would 
have said to me officially 
that something perverse 
went on that day.” 
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CHRIS NAM0NS 

TOP FORM 

200 

230 

300 

3.30 

4.00 

435 

5.05 

Spick Amt Span 

Batantta 

No Extras 

BoWFact 

Hujadem 

Mss Rimex 

Nasaaym ■->. 

DtatOfOU 

Pttaito 

Dacaratad 1 
DaadhrMgii 
Patroa Ssn 
Mote Creek 


Gradate and sharp bends not Ideal tor tang-stridhQ hone. 

Going: Good to firm. * Denotes banket*. • Top term rated. 

Draw; Higti nunbers tawwred In 230 race. 

Seven stay winners: None. 

BBfltarwf ttst thin: 2.30 Night SpW; 3.00 Khg 01 Tinas. Vtaond: Now. 
routes h brackets alter horse's rama denote days since test ouBng. JJunpe. 

A /W%UCaX0U&UBUIU TROPHY HANDICAP 
W (NATIONAL HUNT JOCKEYS) 

2m £3,713 (16 declared) 

WIR 521211 IMitaiartFM MOT LIMBftwHM 7-11-10 BMW g 

wzn«i 0-0503 imya Bterar (*3)B trsiw 4-11-7 « 

wire cw» se«*is«»u^asiicCan4-n-5 * imratou - 

»4(n OMIOI Oktegaripcm MM Chorea 6-1 1-4 D OjnMWSe 

THEM 0420-3 Spick iM5pW(JIH)P Hedger 4-11-3 tt BMiwtt - 


103(16) OWE some Attrt«£$ft6lfc£nit 4-1 1-5 A Ttantan — 

104(11 (B4104 Q»egaM(.n2)(CHtllkl Chorea 6-11-4 _.D DymftM 

T03EM 0429-3 Spick Ate Span (JIM) P Hager 4-11-3 tt “ 

MB (13) ttM-0 llw»>qMte««WpmjPMran«-11-a — -C j j i— ff — 

1ffi« (FORM) SmdCaynBR BOS** 4-11-1 M A Ftt gprtM - 

108 (1ft 350046 UmaQpd {JED P Musty 4-10--13 — _ | grant K 

MOM IE3230 MUMMMBwnRklNn 3-10-13 — * 

HOlTl «M60 T»JUMP4)PltajHf4-7lM3 - WttMta ra ~ 

lllfl JBIOU SBWWlooCMt W C H bv* 5-10-11 Bltantoi* tt 

TOiill IGOIOO Psrtmps Bttxslan (S {D) J Peacn 4-10-11 — J C tfjV* B 

1M« IT4343 Hgb» H gk 0 Pfa rrti .3-104 /Mm « 

114(3 2J4MS0 We ttelwn Timr « nB ) Stare fait 4-1D-C C Ml tt 

ittliSI 04PD04 U S wOi M — 08) mr Hwes 3-Tfl-l rzsAfiSS ® 

nona inonoa otoSSpWBdBwWJftidixrS-'O-o — MhM — 


•rtttwo-? Fad Fawn) tat li-aomegntt 7-1 KgttM«Qfc»'1S»rtAHieMLtaW t2-1Spkktad 

SjwiSard C* V*I fttonM BBy. Sowepn Ores. l*-l tttart Moon 

RIM GUUE-lrtR)ra«dlrtfcI&li|rt Brill rtWmttlmikrtfljlIlwMjtitoBhfjAkoiB Sants 
RmbB DMMR Ewv damn. 30*. «e W .I 

im fliup Wffl OMij att Mm 3 woe JMrtj waMf: I WSfti nn..UI W 5 
r crier I Rad ok H» a fan ?all len Gd-Fa Spkk tad Spac (Xitond U 21 4S 3rd ollIMM 

ai Bafli an il IW&S4 towWgi CnsC SBt d M yr. II r yt wn m non 

as -W [4 B Mml Rnu RM 31 Ing&M m a am han 6M & FWImw EtetoK led fl U Ml aw 21 ad. 

KM MHWLTSflfd vfi Mtoate « caw* an j-^ta^Hwtear » Jj 

m. up m nsuc ml Wwi 3S 3&S dl 18 Mini 9Mrg Daw. ** WM Catnui So? fpm Wnta B 
m*Wi MS*M mu linHttcn 6a 

iMQf lm a (kl >IW*iFWWaottA*«jS5ro»wl.»e*s>«iaalini05. B4#iol 9brtndH2SW6 

si Mean? An ape hoc. Fm. 


MN fr25D0 KtagOI Tn (13) p) J Staten 6-8-11 8 Cotkrwe* B5 

9050 606384 IMMn (Z0)S Wean 3-8-T J Raid* 82 

301(3) C10-? MbnM (13) MTnDWP 3-8-4 8 Hteett 

BmOteg: 5-2 Ubah. 7-2 CkanBowt Herds. 4-1 Artxr Fal. 5-1 lOng 01 Tones, 11-2 Life Man. 10-1 No Enas 
rani GUBS - dwtarfWt HM ridden ocr it oul ran m Dd. nedi 3M id 11 MandEaser Ogi & Sammc 71 
&F8AtaBitWK/l tata li4iA a ia?»iM9aVMmiftHa6ciodniiBi;ih(m6(l-SI(C«ni 8iwMn 4 UK ll«i 
lBKfer.U2loaiilliB9dBiBailirtng. lESdoll2MMGollBiFatwslSMeiny7iainnaOrnH(:tu 
■Kh inn gw 2foi n ainteoa >3 M M BMd SooiQdi id Goad«M in tt bop. Uta IwtaK 

□awd tart* uri Hunt m tlsdl Mm3 LB Qvr a Epaw isilt Gd-Stt Hbate Led 51. lord 
itttei oniilg to quUH twfe M Urn. IS Wd T OeWnsifcioMaifloedBml II. Gd-Sfl. 

A^CHARLTON HUNT SUPREME STAKES 
OiVV7l £21 ,300 (8 declared) 

401 IB 36-184 Bggw ted l l g m WTO JBadM 6-9-5 L Batturi W90 

402 P) 02071 Knult (BE DMOD 4-8-12 8 ttta 87 

409 W 2-1001 Md FWtm (0(D) HCK)3-fl-9 K FsBm BB 

404 fi -3B232 Hmtankr [24) Wlt«& 3-8-6 T Sputa 84 

485(7) 21415 BmgMm(41) pa) 14 tale 3-8-6 PUfen tt 

4Mfl 130 BMBapi*(aj PCtappeHW W-6 8 Haifa 83 

407(1) 610134 Ngmtta(») (0)8 MWB3-8-8 PM ErWny 85 

4N0 3-2215 Wooing (H) (D) N dAw 3-8-0 J HMd 04 

8M8ng 5-2 Bed Fad 11-4 Bsqm. 3-1 Decmtod HOT. 8-1 NanuMta 10-1 runaO. Heaftuw. 20-1 
KM 35-1 BW EsapHto 

cbl m pace, -a «1 cl 9 Mnl IMIM* a 
r H oft. ran an mnft mn b» IB torn lo 
II out haM ndteo. at nl nn br E hsi Jo 
na on inuk bW fcrtag nk M al 4 mm 
A 9 5ft d 9 brttod UMOr a ttatewy ?l 
MM Star 0 it Deanfe 1m SAd. Gd 
I MM Andm|n M Dea>illa H & 3. Gd 
M Msatar a Dana 71 bBd. GdSto 

A. /\/\EBF FARMB1S DAY NOVICE STAKES 2Y0 
c hW6f £3,873 (4 declared) 

691 (3 21024 Mi(adBaB (IS) B Hean 9-2 PM EMkry tt 

sap) 1 Dner«ptt*idg(4q DB»as 8-13 kabmwbo 

flttp) BMuMBt|SDMS-i2 J Bgid — 

504(4) 33 BayM (BF)U Oman 8-12 T (Mm H 

Bettag 1 V-10 MLfdene 2-1 ObxSf IMEiis*. 7-2 RopT Ongne. 1&-1 Bmtea Bor 

Rim SHE - ttteflgoK lad 41 one no. 41 4ti d 6 WM Mn* Otaqr at KmjBi 64 feted tid-Slt Dew9r 
TldilltiHl Lad on II OUL ran do. anAntt*. wn hr 2B Iran PrtE d Pee® d BMi 51 Gfl-fm BogM 

afikK Bay dwn ow il ni m ra». 3 W M 10 Delrt Red Mmon M Gncbncd 0 rah. GdRa 

A O IS ST JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 
*9 NURSERY HANDICAP 2YD 



im £3,215 (11 declared) 


2 0 f\ SCATS HANDICAP 3YD 

iWVTI £4,125 (20 declared) 


an ,ia imi MMwndnm jqgH.PWpa-? * 

2KQ<| 014-01 8 Mi n l t« (aOHWBP!*iB9-2 

204 lift H i:34 5bMMii SwMffl M O^JWI 9-0 ■ ttJMJ » 

205 1 141 W156 ttlteWMlCTPl^|'W5|WM S‘pJLS*S M 

Si? .as ” 


212(13 060KU CMPon 


■ 


SJS zizzrJZZ » 

215,1*4 Ttiuri D***r1ltt*paP7)f , .Uno»^ftn'8-r — S 

Bl- SaS» --~-3rrr.:« S 

S£ BS mfe^===iag “ 

220,4) 1SJCUJ FnMFrgneWWlKitfsnao-u "TT 

■Mtasr-r Bawsu.6-1 Mr BM Gfttt Caton. i(H Ownond M. Wi LSnL UyusMo, Bad Itaw, Usdw le 
Far Jl MftH CsM _ 

gam iMto Ifll mo J afl aM«P Oar, an on t i wa »ai to»WWn dirhaTgd n 

sr iffS&M Weffisssfissa 


901 m 532346 PttnSiiM (IBB Hsnon 9-7 

Gtt0 0402 MrsBao 8Wt HB M Qaisn 9-6 

I BUM 0Q23U Bbi Rkan (40) (Bf) D Ebw» 9-5 

(Mm 500 Horton 06) MJmo 9-0 

, 050 B356 BdBWo(tt9BKMOTf9-0 

(09 mt 040C ttci htsnjB 5 Heflor B-12 — — 

cne 60W NoKtat nqs p joth 9-w _ - — 

809(11) 0003 HM) KafZI) UBW8-10 

HUE) 0005 EarttaM 04) U Chamn 6-10 — — 

610 Q 600 5WpS««n±(ZffljeSB)»(-C5J)Oon>9&-l 

811(9 «m0l 

BaOtog 7-2 RWtfl SM, 4-1 Whtt&ng DtOa 0-J Urn ttns. 6-1 Ifis3 F 
Bqfldl 14-1 Sgip Scan* 

Swd Md DmStt InttSlSS'E^isObita Ed rSenS 

ted at 13 MUM «* Stow. MS Mbs Ron 5M Wb 41 «?» 
to udL nttn 21 M. M para o BsStege. B 9» d 11 MartU 

EnOsdKUMFtoa ofl. tMfal 2l(>a. ene pace. S 5*u4 17 be* 
i»Sfl ttca k tew HaurtB b b.2hb.iii m. tog nttLMpdg 
d mmbj n Bdi an. Sn-m imtm sm ossa^i sn*d m M 
own a Oepstow 1\ Mto. SrKA Hot Ha Md « rfortS art. Iwg 
bCbtod toa m YM im top. 6A Broytott cm toaon wm «wmw 
in Step S«mtt tote 

im Us mISw'mU hopi 60-SIL 


R Rrtaaeoo 

TQutao tt 

H Pcflart (6) 87 

PHMdnwn tt 

J Bate ■ 

8 Parian tt 

S Draw M 

8 Mafln (3) 85 

A tbckw D 

T Strata) 82 

J Ouoa 83 

Mai, 7-1 EflBWL Hen NIL 12-1 umtn 

« tai mx il oul <r paca. S an d 16 
a ewj dance w 1 ! oul na wtten Z# 
9m. a Nedaiy 71 ucaa fidfm. Hortnc 
timanaz x kaunta S into 60-fta , 
mfl Snea Coraftsna- n 11 tap. 1 
asta*. Manor il UdwtanoMev® i 
na nradingsiic. a 4ih d 9 Ddwd 
badrkaiiKeMiouLaodi aanoiis I 
I V out 9 5» dig HM Daftm ft j 
sW named a an. ft 13B al 22 bedrid 
toad M i» n afl. nttei as. am tg E 


gz rtCHOKSaiACE SPONSORS ASSOCIATION MAmai STAKES 3Y0 
WaUv 1 m 2f £3,602 (7 dedared) 


Dv 1.1 topi Cw>i J tnAU i. wl p- tta2L <Q 3n3 of ID MM Hy HM Bm flMfe) fll 
ntar * kmron un tea* S M. 16 M&d 

LimMi ton* ytl i: 1 tepmste 31 2nd d 16 MM 

ir.™i»^e«*rtlMsAMMBBMlft711ie»6*ta 


10 

524 

20 

0000 

an 


4(11 

H1CTP 

SM 

22622 

li 

34 

304202 



0% f\/\EBF NRI CLASSIFY STAKES 

OeVVim £8.7?J |6 declared) 

ttt P HUM AM* 

502 iV 14UW -- - 

nun tnai41 CBi»niii»wH«M»0fl|(8)8H*i>»3-O-l - 


BgMng:6-2taMR<ii. 7-2 Mntofaak.4-1 OnamPiasrt 
DeanHno 

ran gude - la* phbpk HM « eftn ngiBj pM. 
Yimwm I® mdn. 5&fn OnaMtef PnmnnjL tort m 
MM 4ndn to Lmgfdd la a Gd-Sft DrnoPiB 


J Md 88 

PMEddnj - 

K Mm — 

T OMm 87 

.BCoctaoWSe 

L Dadari tt 

HPnBMIE) K 

S-1 UssFara 6-1 SfcerSMiM LansPNSppe.33-1 

me xmeroesBenoL I4l«mlll MMHmBiM 
m 9 as mi mo S ml won (dm) 3S 9to d « 


N Poind 5) * BE 

18MM (7) 86 

■ MabM tt 


Results 


aooowooo 

w t»- «> 

n. ri w DuntF.C4.00. 

MO (its «|mJ 8TA KI8 ^Wj W J 

n a ri .t d up Pw»«f C1 30 “ 

ses 

• (0 fowl 

™ ul Cl *C. f 1 O 1 *® 1 F. W 90 C8P - 

^SSm.Tbaihhi RHAS- 

«J00(UH lllBita 

•OB*. NMUh 

Him ■ ff-? *W\: ^ nuw F. 


£4 30. DunlF: Cl« J0.CSF: C1S8.01. Trlennt 
E2 2J2.82. 

[20-U; *• CIiiiIiIi* 4 (5-1 ton): «, 
U»-1)i 4, ta Th* ttMdU (T4-U 21 

mi! IK* 

n ML C16JH). £4.40. Dual F: EZ7&B0. CSF. 

£10826 TrtettC£3.l42Jnr.NR:EiiroJlnk , n» 

| Mti 

MS (in if ISftnWi I. 

Oulrni 111— S l»T. *1 (10-1); 3. E*** 

SilS-lt 4, CWMI CtosMar (9-1) 20 ran. 
SaV eta Tate; tBJSO: pxi. gm. 
py i. pm Dual R B*82a CfiF: CSSJSS. 

Tnen stPg Sl. 

MOCfon Nor mon. CftiSB^g carried ry- 
•Bsrfl to Goodwood today- SWAiantm 
[417.40 OUAD«ITiC2W.70. 

CHESTER 

*-» P* MWWM W ttW WipWIarg 
imww tetffc 8. tort* (18-U. *• 

JJXIfaS ». s (P auiptf^rwjl T^ 

EIJa £2410. Dirt F: C1020. CSF: 
02.78. NR-.Tihni«Qlonn. _ „ 

Victor* l,MADAttEjeNMC,JGrw»y 

SKSSSSSS&. 


a Lfttsw IB ZL 
TUndtemtuy 
KansamiRillnM 
amto-Gd-a 


9, DMb H2-1); 3. Hadaqa (9-2 tow). 10 
ran. at. X (M Cnannan) Tote: E8J& C240. 
£2.90. Cl TO. Dual F: £55.10. CSF: £0347 
Tricasr. E491S4. 

XdO(1n Tf itahnteji 1 a MHDSA4ME- 
DAAMH. J LOM (3-1 *. M teriw a 

Tyna(9-1);3,R«tt>0(8-1) 12rsn.SIW.iX 
(M W EaetMay) Tote: £4.10: £2iXL £2-10. 
CUM. Dual F- £3349). CSF- £2885. Tncaac 
Cl 81 81. Trttocw £493.10 NR Grand Cm. 
4JO (Tt ISSydak 1. EmLVS LUCK 
CHAftM, O Holland Isveno ta»): 2, Ha4w- , 
tin* (11-1); a, Ch8« n p* r (11-10). 4 mn. B. , 
O. (Sir M strut*) Tote ri 90. ftrt F- £420. 
CSFiBLSQl I 

4-toB (BT): 1 , PICWOM, D Horiaad [9-1 K 2, | 
(May Ckt (S-i); 3, Bfflu>(9-2). 4-t lav 
Squire Curie. 13 ran. *#l IX (Q Barter) 
Tote £9.70; £220. E2.10. gAJrt e - 
date. CSF: CSa87.TricaW -_Pg!j g-_ . _ 

j piaceoti ?u4-£a ousmwnmto 

PERTH 

a.10 1 10yM Mrta> 1.TACTDC tea 

C Ftora(6-1);fl. PMte ali rirrtrfc (ll-27;ifc 

emm Mater re-i) a-i*E'J :o »S!S; J S?!S - 

7 ran. 17. 14 m Fortl Teta. £2.70. 
C2.7aDuUF:t2a5e.CSJC31^7 

OM p» IlOyda HOfJt 1, OUT ON A 
PROMtn, R Supple l*-1K *. terwartMi 


Way (4-6 tinr. 3. SqtAra* OooaWaa 
(25-lL 8 ran 18. 30. (L Lingo] Tole. £480. 
Cl 80. E1.10. £2 00. Dual F: £2.00. CB 7 ; E&H. 
3.10 (Xra « 1 1fijda HdhN 1, TSAMHU, 
Mr C Bonner (6-1). 2, Wtorty VMwr (3-1): 
3, CfcarnwMd Jack (lD-l). 9-4 lav Head 
OwplaJa 6 ran. 18. 10. (G Moorei Tuu: 
£480: £2 00. Cl 90. Dual F: £780. CSF. 
CTO. Hi 

X40 (3m Gto}i 1, LI OB4BTAN, B Storey 
(5-1); X HmUt Bavard (7-2); 3, Salem 
Beecfa (16-1). 9-4 tw Any Port. 7 ran. IX 7. 
[Mrs D Thomson) Tote T8.0O. £380. C2.10. 
Dual F: E10. TO. CSF: £1787. Tricasc £174.43. 
Mt Cteealc Ganiaot. 

•.lOtawrt llPwfa «Q|1. COMM AND. 
MR CRJM, B Hardlns (3-1); a, AraMo FM 
(16-11 lav); 3, Manhattan RaWbae»(33-l|. 
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Football 


Spurs close 
in as Graham 
stays silent 


Worthington Cup 


Ian Ross 


L EEDS United's grim 
fight to hang on to 
their manager George 
Graham is likely 
reach its clima x next week. 

Yesterday, as Graham 

maintained a diplomatic 
silence' — one which possibly 
spoke volumes about his 
short-term future — an air of 
resignation hung heavy over 
the west Yorkshire club. 

Although the Leeds chair 
man Peter Ridsdale insisted 
he has had no further contact 
with Tottenham since rebuff- 
ing their initial overtures last 
weekend, senior figures in 
side both EUand Road and 
White Hart Lane were con- 
vinced that rumour would 
shortly become fact. If Gra- 
ham Joins Spurs. Leeds are 
expected to make Coventry's 
Gordon Strachan. a former 
captain at EUand Road, their 
first-choice replacement. 

Despite being told Graham 
would definitely serve the 
final three years of his Leeds 
contract. Tottenham are still 
interested in bringing the for- 
mer Arsenal manager back to 
the capital. 

Graham bas said he will not 
walk out on the club he joined 
only two years ago; but leav- 
ing and walking out are dif- 
ferent things to different men. 

The belief is that, if Totten- 
ham agree to pay Leeds hand- 
somely for the right to talk, 
and then recruit, their man- 
ager, Graham would not hesi- 
tate to succeed Christian 
Gross in north London. 

Tottenham's chairman 
Alan Sugar has been made 
fully aware of the financial 
hurdles. Graham has a con- 
tractual clause permitting 
him to open negotiations with 
another club if it agrees to 
pay compensation — believed 
tobe£l million. 

And. if Graham left Leeds, 
Tottenham would be asked to 
Qnd another £1 million imme- 
diately and then hand over 
the £2.5 million the Scot 


would have earned at Leeds. 

Typical Yorkshire defiance 
was backed yesterday by talk 
of possible legal action 
against both Graham and Tot- 
tenham should Leeds fail to 
be flilly compensated. 

Ironically Graham's final 
domestic game with Leeds 
may be Saturday's meeting 
with Tottenham In London. 

As Leeds brace themselves 
for another phone call from 
Sugar, local bookmakers were 
compiling a provisional 
shortlist including Strachan, 
Kenny Dalglish, Leicester's 
Martin O'Neill and David 
O’Leary, Graham's assistant 

Bryan Richardson, Coven- 
try's chairman, has already 
warned Leeds: “Gordon Stra- 
chan has more chance of Dying 
to the moon than becoming 
your next manager. Gordon is 
under contract until 2003 and 
this is where he stays.” 

Steve Simonsen, the Eng- 
land under-21 player, has bro- 
ken the British record for a 
goalkeeper when finally mov- 
ing from Tranmere to Ever- 
ton for £3.3 million. 

The 19-year-old Simonsen, 
who beats the £2.25 milli on 
Leeds paid Crystal Palace for 
Nigel Martyn last year, also 
becomes Britain's most ex- 
pensive teenager. 

But Simonsen does not ex- 
pect to go straight into the 
side, saying: “I’ve been 
watching Thomas [Myhre] 
and he’s been brilliant since 
he arrived.” 

Alex Ferguson has discour- 
aged any Aston Villa initia- 
tive for Andy Cole and any 
Crystal Palace attempt for 
Teddy Sheringbam by insist- 
ing “there are no players for 
sale” at Old Trafford. 

Manchester United’s man- 
ager also laughed off reports 
that he wants to sign the Cro- 
atia midfielder Silvio Marie 
from Croatia Zagreb. 

Aberdeen have signed the 
striker Robbie Winters from 
Dundee United for around 
£700.000 with the Scotland in- 
ternational Billy Dodds mov- 
ing the other way. 



Enough said 


McMahon bows 
to the ‘idiots 3 


Southampton’s Carlton Palmer is sent off after a second booking at The Dell last night 

Second round, second leg: Southampton 0 Fulham 1 (agg 1 -2) 


-* *-c.» 



S TEVE MCMAHON’S 
first stab at manage- 
ment ended yesterday 
when he resigned from Swin- 
don Town. He blamed abusive 
tans, whom he described as 
"mindless and complete 
idiots", for his departure 
from the County Ground. His 
assistant Mike Walsh will 
take charge of the team at 
Tranmere tomorrow. 

McMahon, under mounting 
pressure from supporters be- 
cause or Swindon's poor start 
to the season, said: “When all 
this started to affect my fam- 
ily I knew ii was time to go.” 

Swindon have won only two 
of their first nine league 
matches and were knocked 
out of the Worthington Cup 
by the Second Division strag- 
glers Wycombe in the first 
round. When they lost 4-1 at 
home to Watford bn Saturday 
angry supporters staged a sit- 
in in the middle of the pitch, 
demanding the resignation of 
manager and board. 

"The players are disap- 
pointed but they knew some- 
thing was going to happen 
after the weekend. I can't 
keep putting my family 


through things like that.” Mc- 
Mahon said. 

“There were parents bring- 
ing their kids to matches and 
encouraging them to shout 
abuse. It’s pathetic, especially 
when you consider most of 
them didn't even have to pay 
to get in. I won’t accept that 
they have beaten me. These 
people aren’t true supporters 
in my view. True supporters 
get behind their team.” 

Despite the bitterness of his 
departure. McMahon will 
travel to his home in South- 
port tomorrow on the Swin- 
don team bus. 

McMahon became Swin- 
don's player-manager in No- 
vember 1994 when he took 
over from John Gorman but 
he could not prevent the Wilt- 
shire club from being rele- 
gated to the Second Division 
the following May. However, 
he led them back to the First 
Division at the first attempt 
in 1996. 

However, after an excellent 
start last season, when they 
reached the top of the table in 
early November. Swindon’s 
form slumped and they fin- 
ished in 18th place. 


Trevor Haytett 


K evin keegan, 

once famously un- 
veiled as a surprise 
Southampton sign- 
ing, had another shock in 
store for the South Coast 
club last night. His Fulham 
side played with confidence 
and impressive authority to 
bundle the Premiership 
strugglers out of the 
competition. 

It was another disaster 
for Southampton, who have 
yet to win a game of any 
sort this season and who 
faced an uphill task from 
the lltb minute when Dirk 
Lehmann punished loose 
defending to shoot the 
Second Division visitors 
ahead. To make matters 
worse for Dave Jones's be- 
draggled bunch they then 
saw- Carlton Palmer sent off 
for a gratuitous foul. 

When James Beattie 
scored the late equaliser at 
Craven Cottage a week ago 
Southampton's manager 
Jones expressed the wish 
that it would kick-start 
their season. That appeared 


wishful thinking oh Satur- 
day when they had the 
worse of an uninspiring 
home draw with Totten- 
ham. and there was evi- 
dence right at the start last 
night that they remained at 
a low ebb. 

Again Palmer was badly 
exposed and severely em- 
barrassed, stumbling on 
the ball deep in his own 
half which, with the likes 
of Peter Beardsley around, 
was always likely to have 
serious repercussions. 
Beardsley made full use of 
the space in front of him 
and carefully slid a pass 
towards Lehmann, who fin- 
ished with aplomb. 

Bizarrely. Southampton 
kept repeating Palmer's 
trick, Claus Lundekvam 
and Mark Hughes also los- 
ing their footing when in 
possession and fortunate to 
get away with it 

Southampton enjoyed a 
good deal of possession but 
Egii Ostenstad's overhit 
pass intended for Matt Le 
lissier was a prime exam- 
ple of how they were un- 
able to make the best use of 
it. With Chris Coleman, 


Simon Morgan and Kit Sy- 
mons quick to plug the gap, 
the signs were that it would 
take something special to 
disturb Fulham’s compo- 
sure, especially now that 
they had a lead to defend. 

Palmer, advancing for a 
corner, was booked for say- 
ing something out of turn to 
Paul Durkin. Their next ex- 
change came as the referee 
showed the Southampton 
defender the red card, an in- 
evitable result of a late and 
aggressive aerial challenge 
launched on Lehmann. 



Scottish Premier: Aberdeen 1 Rangers 1 

Wallace’s luck 
turns just in time 


Patrick Glenn 


R OD WALLACE ended 
a night on which luck 
appeared to have de- 
serted him with a goal on 
79 minutes which saved 
Rangers considerable 
embarrassment. 

The former Leeds for- 
ward’s left-foot drive from 

10 yards into the roof of 
Jim Leighton's net equal- 
ised the deflected free-kick 
from Eoin Jess which 
seems destined to earn Ab- 
erdeen all three points. 

Robbie Winters, who 
Joined Aberdeen from Dun- 
dee United yesterday morn- 
ing for £500.000 plus Billy 
Dodds, made his first con- 
tribution by hypnotising 
Rangers' central defenders 
with a run that led to a goal 
after only four minutes. 

Craig Moore and Lorenzo 
Amoroso certainly looked 
to be in a trance. Immobile 
as the striker ran between 
them to gather a long ball 
out of defence. Winters was 
fouled by Moore for his te- 
merity as he flicked it to 
Jess on the right. From the 
free-kick 20 yards out. 
Jess’s low shot hit Gabriel 


Amato In the defensive wall 
and swerved away to Lionel 
Charbonnier's left. 

Rangers responded with a 
series of near-misses which 
must have left their sup- 
porters believing that some 
malevolent force was at 
work. 

The toe-end of Leighton's 
right boot stopped Jorg Al- 
berti's low free-kick but a 
post was then needed to 
keep out Amoroso's drive. 
Wallace also struck a post 
after Craig Hignett's eccen- 
tric lob came back off 
Leighton’s crossbar. 

But that was after Jess 
had missed an opportunity' 
for Aberdeen's second, hit- 
ting Charbonnier from six 
yards following Hignett's 
low centre from the right. 

After Jess had blazed 
over another free-kick. 
Wallace's misfortune con- 
tinued when, released by 
Amato’s neat pass inside 
the area, his shot hit Leigh- 
ton on the leg. 
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Maiorov. 4; 

18.71B 

•m 3-n 

tin City o 

Dsrtrt 11) 1 

16.9S2 

VJonClKve 28 

IW '-‘I 

HesdNig id 1 

NsmNey |0) 1 



G9S 
i»M '-*1 

Southamptoa :Ci O 

Fuffiem (1) 1 


Lehmann 10 

' ■vy 

Tottsoban, ill 3 

Brentford (1)1 

Nie.w- 24 

Scott l 

C^rnrr».-ll 4o 


^rrri4lr-.r..1 5J 

C.330 

•i;a- =■ 


U.fK3 


Cl) 1 
Annina 70 
7.063 
IQ) 1 
WaHworg 


ID 1 
Squires 40 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

I J'O SI Johnston* I 1) 1 

Dosevtc IS 

I?! 2 *U>«henva« <01 a 

Avr r: 

LVCyr 47 ipni 90 

KUmftnm* ill 3 

ricca.-sct 

te tnkw i iTi 1 

■lK.fi 4 
7*.BL7 

DuntaUM - 1 

USSecss::-? 

F.443 

UNWOHD LEAGUE: PraeirfcBfe Cup: 

first round: SJsmiMd Tn i Gu : ficl*y i 
.■■ot-*' e L/r tjin u*4 2 
HYMAN LEAGUE: First IMiw Bruin- 
?-■ 2 l-:vwi Po-inan; 2 
PONTtHS LEAGUE: Premier DMXoifc 
*, i. Iwb 0 Letces- 

!■.- I Rrd BMelom Bdun 2 tv«t Brom 
Ciehun 2 ■.V:.i.CTt-am c tin a Par: Vale I 
Trinmei*?; Sooo ud OMrtu Bi Slartcoa! 
i %«-. County Cl. Scjrocreugh 3 Bradford 
C SlcS Lire 2 Sud-Dort 2: Wranfiam 0 
tqrkl TWrd M u faluu. pgllpgan I Chrw- 
Id'lntld L Hull ' Cdriialc • Sc-jnitrarue 1 
BochdJle u- WuSJLI 1 Kirtlcpccl 1 . Wigan 

>j HOJilJJ L- 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
FM P t v ia te ui Snjnton 0 Nenfumcwn 0; 


Cjmbrxtga 1 Peterborough 4; Colchester J 
Wimbledon 1; C Palace 2 Barnet 3. Gmirrg- 
ham a OPR £ Ipswtcti 3 Bournemouth 7: 
Miliwall 3 Wycombe a Portsmouth 4 
Oxlord 1: Swindon 0 Luton 1. 

QTLB8HT LEAGUE CUP: Rnt rawb 
Aberystwyth t inter Cetde-Tei 2; Caernar- 
fon Tn 2 Rhyl 7: Carmarthen Tn 7 Kauer- 
kudwost £ tns 1 Comth's Quay 7 
GERMAN CUP) Second w t Sporl- 
freunde Slogan 1 SC Freiburg 0 . 

ITALIAN CUP: S eoqwd nxmd, second 
■agx Juventus 4 Ravenna 0 (egg: 6-0); VI- 
cerue 3 Brescia 0 legg: 6-3) 

DUTCH lE AO USi Fortune SHlard T At ax 
Amsterdam Ct Whom II Tilburg 2 Cambuur 

Laeuwerden 1. Heerenveen 1 utreem ft 
Twante Enschede 2 MW Maastricht i; Vi- 
tesse Arnhem 2 RKC Waalwijk 0; NAC 
Brads 1 AZ ADunaer 1; Graatvcliap DaeOrv 
ehem 0 Sparta Rotterdam 3. 

FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL: Eaton* 2 
Egypt 2 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL IIMNB Rnt D tv 
Islam Traorcfty 30 Bonytnaan 9. 

Tennis 

MBPS SATELLITE (SondeHeod) FM 
■obAELm (G6|«p Maggs (061 6-2. 

6- 2 M MBHon (GB) bt T Spmtt (6B| 6-3. 

7- 6; a DmSnetoe IGBJ bt J Layoa (GB) 
6-3. 7-6. J Brandt I Gar) btW Herbert (03) 
6-4. 6-® M (toeoere (Sloven) bt J Delgado 
(08) 7-6. 7-6. 7-5: I MM (OB) bt H 
Brooks (SB] 6-3. 6-1: D Crawley (GB) bt 
R Gunther (Cor) 3-6. 7-6. 6-4; POmteale 
bee (Oei-i bt A Maubianc (Fr) 6-3. 7-6; D 
CTierweed (OB) bt N Wet* (OB) 7-6. 6-3', 
R HMyirtGB) bt 6 Pender (GB) 6-7. 6-3; 
6-3; J Ms (GB)MC Edmondson (GBJB-4, 
6-2. ■ ZahrOvfa |Bih) Bt M Bouka ng (GB) 
6 - 4 . 6 - 4 ; A PM r (GB) be K Spencer 
I OBJ 7-e. 6-1: R Mitt— Be (GB) bt J Dam- 
son (GB) W.M.MIT C1 s h.i i iGer) 
bt C Bennett (SB) 6-3. 6-7. 6-2; L 

1 OBI bt 8 Oban (GB) 2-6. 7-6. 7-6 

ITALIA CUP ' (Wlndnetar). ~ 
aim Oeraany bt Netherlands 3—0; Maty tx 
France 2-1. _ 

phirl e E E CUP (Tokyo); Rot round: a 
HMmt (Curt M N Ktikmaa (Japan) 6-3. 
3-6. 8 -a A Kaxnkon (Rue; bt A Gan 
,Czj 6-2. 6-1 B e m ad routs* A Frxzier 
(US) bt A Coetzor 16 AI 0-6. 6-1 6-2: T 
TaiMiuiiaiii (Thai) M H Nagyova (Slovaii 
6-4. 7-ft M Setae [US] K N Savmmaiau 
(Japan) 6-3, 66 . 66 ; J 
|Fri w M J Femandar (U51 6 - 1 . 6-1 
sHM E trs nmim event (Sundcr- 
landl- Second W * B DyrTmry (Den) bt 
O Mn)Wc (Sure) 7-6, 6 -fl; L MUa (GB) bt 

2 Goidpenae (Hud) 6-4. 0-6. 6-2: C Out- 
pafcJa (Tar) bt C Smith (GB) 6-1. 6 - 6 ; H 
Burts (Gar) bt K earner (Ger) 6 - 2 , 6-2; H 
Cook (GB) M « WWdtBUM (GB) 6-3. 8-2; 
J Lotrova (Rual K J Dawson (GB) 6-4. 


Keegan . . . happy return 


6 -ft L Utah. be tdi (Oar) bt H Matthews 
(GB) 6 - 4 , 6-4; J Cboadtawy (GB) tit 3 
Simon (GB) 6 - 1 . 6-4. 


Baseball 


NATIONAL LCAOUEI CinctimaM 6 Phila- 
delphia ill: Florida 1 Atlanta 4; NY Mas 3 
Montreal S. Colorado 6 Arizona B: Milwau- 
kee 2 Chicago Cuba & St Louts 4 Houston 
ft San Francisco 14 Pittsburgh 2 : Los An- 
gelo* 3 San Otago Z 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: NY Yankees W 
Cleveland 4 (t« game); NT Yankees 6 
Cleveland 1 (aid): Boston 11 Tampa Bey* 
Toronto 7 Baltimore 3; Kansas oty 4 De- 
troit 14. Minnesota 1 Chicago WS 4: Ana- 
nenn 1 Teas ft Seattle 7 Oakland 6. 


Basketball 


Ci UWerspor (TUr| 
a K K ZadJf |Gro) 55. Qroup Da PAOK 
SMomka 87 Real Madrid 75. 


Boxing 


IBP UGHTtVEKUCr TITLE (Now York!' 
tfliem Mmety (US. holder) bt Eduardo 
Morales [Arg) re) 5. 

Cycling 

TOW OP SPAIN: sage 18 (Lean ® Sal- 
amanca. SfSkm)- 1. f Guftfl (H) PtMd 6hr 
58mln 3Saec. 2.PMI Pdtegem (Bel) TVfL 
3. M Zbera (Switz) Post Avtas 4. A TchnVI 
I Bel) Lotto; 5. L Dtendcvaa (Bet) Lotto. 6. 
S Smetsmno (Bus) VRaHdo Beguw 7. A 
Edo (Sp| Kslnw 8. Q Raniwndi (R) Broo- 
clalat a E AnguKa fSp) Estopoiw,- 10, D 
flramao (Ft) Uapa); 1 1. N AaberBOtd (Swrtr) 
P0313WSS. 12. P CMBMur (p7)Caa«o; 13, 
G Trent (US) CanBna Tollo; 14. F Gougot 
(Fr) Castra* 15. A GaWeano (So) Etakadei: 
16. S Contmeaso (0) Oaaco: 17. L Brochard 
(Fr) Lotus; 16 . D Oners rap] VKaucio S«- 
quroa 13, 0 Carnendnd (SnfS) Mapei; 20. 
M Aettt (Bet) Lotta all same ttma. L i fcg 
ANhya 1. A Otano (Sp) Banesto 79hr 
Wsec a L Jalabert (Fr) ONCE « ZZaec 3. 
J W Jlmmea |Spl Banesto SI; 4. F Eaeortn 
(Sp) Kdine 3& fi. a ZMOe (Swttr) Lotus 
2.12 0 Ctavaro 217: 7. H Haras (Sp) 
Kclme £36; 6. Gakttano 3. 04 ft L Arm- 
strong ms) US Postal Z3Sr. 10 . camenzmo 
4.1ft 1 1. J Caate(btaneo(Col) Avlanca A3A. 
12. R Virenque IFr] Ldtua *» tft 0 Plaza 
(SP) Cufidis 6.01; 74, M SwpNIlib (R) Bnw- 
ciala 6 52: 75. M Serrano (Sp) Kalirte SA4; 
16. J L Ruaera (Sp) KtHnie 7.08; 17. F 
Garcia Casas |Sp) Lotus ft33: IB. j Odrip- 
njia (Sp) Banesto 9 03. 

Equestrianism 

HORSE OP THE YEAR SHOW (Wam- 
tsayi: Youap rtdertr a ts tt — 1 . Pare pHtrt 
(L Whitaker | 51.0Bsec. 2. KHdalton Ud (P 
Barker) 55.21 3. Boherdaal Qaver [B Two- 
may) 34.3ft l U rd o n tf Ju nlui rmtainiM 
1, CKtsM Henna (C Jor- 


Le Tissier’s free-kick 
from distance narrowly 
cleared the bar as South- 
ampton continued to search 
for the spark to bring them 
back into the tie. It was 
heavy going for them, the 
mix of experienced heads 
and ambitions young blood 
taking a long time to get 
For Hughes, now operat- 
ing in a midfield role, it 
was like facing a carbon- 
copy of himself, so quick 
were the yellow shirts in 
closing him down and deny- 
ing the room he wanted to 
measure his passes. If any- 
thing it was Fulham who 
looked the more likely to 
score again, Wayne Collins 
just unable to force in Sy- 
mons's header at the for 
post. Collins then swapped 
passes with Steve Hayward 
which paved the way for a 
splendid rising shot which 
Fanl Jones countered with 
an equally fine save. 

Southampton (4.4-2); Jones; Dodd. 
Palmer. Lundekvam. Benati; Glbbens. 
Hughes, Le Tlsaier, Bridge: Beattie 
(Basham. 46 iw«l Osenstod. 

Fulham (6-3-2): Taylor; gntenbeek 
(Neilson. 89), Symons. Morgan. Cotemeh. 
B/ovwc Collins (Trollope. 66). BreeeweP. 
Hayward: LUhmano. Beard9isy 
R ef eree : P thirUn (Portland). 


deni 31.48*60, 2. Gwaun Benjamin (L 
Rdeyl 36.04, 3. CJS KemosaW (V Jefferies) 
36.30. Rrfflbdi Yeong Rider* Cfcmnpf 
aHpi 1 . Valhalla (Q Bartoni 3ft8Qsac: a. 
Randal (A Ashman) 33.17. X BeKamaoa (5 
Ru*i) 3ftS3 - ... 


Ice Hockey 


SeoHKlTXHiiKl,secoiKl leg 

Manchester C O Derby Co 1 (agg 1-2) 



means City lose 
on all fronts 


Derok Potter 


JULIAN HERBERT 


A LTHOUGH they may be 
poles apart, Manchester 
City gave Derby County, 
unbeaten end second, in the 
Premiership, a few sharp 
reminders last night that life 

on a cup- tightrope requires 
nerve as well as skUL 
FoHowing a l-l draw in foe 
first leg at Pride Park after 
being a goal adrift. City 
battled courageously through- 
out foe second half here,, nar- 
rowly failing to take the tie 
into extra-time. 

With a loss for foe year end- 
ing last May of £6-3 million 
about to be revealed, City 
would not sniff at foe chance 
of a run in the competition 
they won in 1970 and six 
years Later. ■ 

Though - promotion is foe 
mam object this season. City 
are looking much further 
ahead by quizzing their sup- 
porters about a proposed move 
to foe City of Manchester Sta- 
dium at F-agtiantte after the 
2002 Canmanweahh Games. 

City for an early opening. 
An early min or brush be- 
tween Jamie Pollock and 
Francesco Balano ended with 
gmllpg unlike the dust-up 
they bad in the first leg when 
Pollock was sent oft 
Though below fun-strength, 
Derby strutted with an arro- 
gance; Paulo Wanchope 
headed over the bar and two 
minutes later a carefully 
timed tackle by Pollock pre- 
vented Stefano Branio 
shooting. . . 

It took equally superbly de- 
fending by Spencer Prior to 
cut out a cross by Pollock as 
City managed to nudge up a 
gear. A caution for Shaun 
Goater a&he pushed the ball 
past the goalkeeper Mart 
Poom with his "hand before 
netting with his foot also 
pepped up the pace. The disal- 
lowed effort angered those 
City supporters who had 


fbUod to notice the instant 
flag-wave. 

There was no flag by the ret* 
eree’s assistant to save City m 
the’ 28th minute when Wan- 

dwpe outpaced Tony Vaughan 

down the Derby right flank 
Wanchope’s shot spun off the 
defender’s boot and curled In 
by the for upright. 

A 2-1 lead overall provided a 
tiiQbirm fog t Derby used sen- 
sibly with sfonift and Balano 
w or k ing hard to add to the ad- 
vantage. A strong run by Pol- 
lock ended with City’s first 
serious shot of foe half Hying 
wide. In foe same 39th minute, 
Balano spotted that Tommy 
Wright had drifted off his line, 
but the Northern Ireland inter- 
national recovered to make a 
spectacular. Important save, 
add man city -Derby 

Daniel Allsopp replaced 
Gary Mason at half time; 
Derby reshaped defensively 
and the young Australian was 
dearly offside as he rolled foe 
HflTl past Mart Poom, who was 
almost surprised by an ear- 
lier shot by Kevin Horiock. 

But it was an uneasy situa- 
tion with Gerard Wiekens 
having to make a careful in- 
terception after Dean Stur- 
ridge had drawn Tommy 
Wright from his goal. Wright 
also had to dive hurriedly to 
save a firmly struck drive by 
Robert Kozlnk. 

: A strong run and precise 
pass by Allsopp on the hour 
saw Goater send Lee Brad- 
bury racing for goal, but the 
former soldier's rilled shot hit 
an upright and bounced clear 
of a scantily guarded target. 

It was an escape that 
prompted Derby’s manager 
Jim Smith to. leave his seat 
and take up an anxious vigil 
beside the touchline. 

IT T ~ T — EdgWH. 

Fenton. Tflefcena. Vaughan, Horiock; 
Maaon (Msopp. b-Q. Potoak, WHUay; 
Goater, Brad Dury (Dickon. 62raJn). 

Me Ow Di (3-6-2): Poom Launen. 
Prior. Ootap; Kazhik, Ennto {Conley. 711. 
Powell, Sdinoor. Balano; Sturrldga. 
Wanchopa (Harper, 83). 

Halim N Barry (Scundwpa). 


Everton 2 Huddersfield Town 1 (agg 3-2) 

Materazzi walks 
afterwinner 


Ian Ross 


A UNDOES CUP- Teifortf 
Ednburgti 2. 

SKODA EUROPEAN LEAGUBr Manches- 
ter 4 Tampere (Fki) 2. 


Sailing 


VERTON scrambled 
through to the third 
round in largely undig- 
nified fashion last night. Hav- 
ing been reduced to 10 men 
midway through the second 
half when Marco Materazzi 
was sent off after scoring his 
side’s winner, the Mersey- 
siders clungon grimly. 

Not even the prospect of 
reduced prices and. rel at ively 
spe akin g, a cheap night out 
could tempt a large part of the 
Merseyside public to Goo- 
dlson Park. Hardly surpris- 
ing. for Everton have hardly 
embraced this particular 
competition like an old flame 
of late. 

Indeed, since reaching foe 
semi-finals a decade ago they 
have shown a startling lack of 
interest in .the League Cup, 
succumbing to York City and 
Miliwall in recent seasons. 

Last night the manager 
Walter Smith could find no 
place for John Collins, Nick 
Barmby and David Watson 
and even those selected 
showed precious little enthu- 
siasm early on. Everton were 
soon trailing and at a loss 
about how to stem foe tide 
that flowed from Hudders- 
field’s midfield. 

Only 44 seconds had 
elapsed when the First Div- 
ision leaders built substan- 
tially upon their 1-1 draw in 
foe first leg. Marcus Stewart 


steering home splendidly 
after Everton's defence stood 
and watched as Steve Jenkins 
and Paul Dalton combined to 
create the opening. 

Thereafter, jeers ringing in 
their ears. Everton built a 
series of dashing raids, all of 
which crumbled to dust be- 
cause Danny Cadamatrei 
refused to concede that foot- 
ball is ateam game. 

With their mood darkened 
by a catalogue of curious ref- 
ereeing decisions, Everton 
began to draw strength from 
perceived injustice. And yet 
foe best chances continued to 
fall to Huddersfield, who 
would have doubled their ad- 
vantage in the 20th minute 
had David Unsworfh not been 
handily placed to clear a Jen- 
kins header off the line. 

• Everton’s persistence was 
rewarded in the 29th minute, 
however, when Olivier Da- 
court drove home a free-kick, 
his first goal in English 
football. 

Two minutes before foe in- 
terval the visitors* defence 
was breached for a second 
time when Materazzi, the Ital- 
ian centre-back, back-heeled 
Into -foe net after the goal- 
keeper Nico Vaesen had 
foiled to clear a corner. 

EverteN (3-5-2): Myhre; Unawortn. 
Moamrzl. Tiler. BeD. Dacourt HuMMeon. 
Qatar (Colima. TSriihi). CWend; Ferguson. 
Codemortert (Barmby. 64). 

Town (4-4-2):' vaeaen; 


■JenkJna. Johnson. Grey, Edwards; OaHon 
CoINne, Home, Morris 
(Barnes, 73); Stewart, Tbomley. 

j winter (Stockton-on-Tees). 


BRITISH AMERICAN CUE (Cowes): 
Rees 4> GB 14WK US 22J5. Rses 9, G8 
lOpK US 2625. Rso* 6a GB llpts: US 
2S25. Race 77 GB 1*A US 24-25 Over- 
iXt GB 33 pK US 170 AS. 

SYDNEY HARBOUR REGATTA (after 
five days). SeS se C less i Pool Ai a 
B asdeworthfN Strientuun/A Stead (GB) 2 
wins. 1 toss=2Q: T Roy/T BumhqinTD Bren- 
ner (US) 2a Fool m H Wallen/M August- 
son/J Some (Swe) 3-ft J SOwemanrul 
BortwwSO/a Bohr iGor) 20. Laser (attar a 
races wuti dtacardt V R Scftektt iBn 
27pta. 2. M BtacKtJum <Ai») 30. 3. S Alnalfe 
(GB) 32. Other BrtUsin 17. la UtDetohn 
143. Esrspa (attar a races wan discard): t. 
C srauwer (Nemt 23; a. S Blew* (Awy 2». 
X U Mattbyese (Nemj 42 Brttfab: 5 
NatMTison S6. 4701 Woamw (aflei 7 raoes 
Win dacartf); t. N Birtowr/W Bueile (Ger) 
16. 2. F Sorva/E Saivs {irt 2B, 3. S Truabeb 
C Grosser (Ger) 29. Brlfete S. B Raggaffl 
S Wefab 31. MMrat: Woman (after B races 
vrlttl discard): 1. B Kendall (MZ) 25; 2. F 
M lH T tt (FT) 28. 3. J Cnap (Aus| 33. NrBfc 
B. C Jphm tor i fl 67. 48er (aBei Biscaavnih 
discard), t, A/l Budgen (GBl 2ft 2. C Htcn- 
Otai/'E Seiytn (Auai 27: 3. J7G Boyd (Aw) 
33. 


Fixtures 


f7 30 unless sated} 

Football ■ . • 

FA CAAUN4 FIWERSHV- Man UW v 

UvereoaliftO).' 

PONT1NS UAOU& FMI Dim Barrsler T 
Bumrey (7 Of Man Cay v SdsttW ed (645). 
— s Coventry > a wreby. 


• Seo Peute became (he ninth dub to 
Idee (heir coach since the Brazilian eftam- 
plonship began in darfy Augiot when rteL 
sbihe resigned yaatard a y. Nelaviba. who 
was Id esarge (V seven momtia and won 
one major He, departed after Dim arse- 
tore eartod several at nis a33tsanrs. -i 
wasn't told about Ms, which 1 consider a 
at cammontcAon and a Isa ol 
respect, to rm mdwSng mysBii in me dte- 
mtssala Bed I'm leaving Sdo Paulo " 


Liverpool set to rest Fowler 
for Old Trafford showdown 

(JOBBEE FOWLER Is al- 
■ nmost cer tain to be miss- 
ing from Liverpool’s tw>m at 
Manchester United tonight 
despite marking hie come- 
back game with two goals 
against . Chariton last Satur- 
day, writes Ian Ross. 

Fowler returned against 
Charlton after spending al- 
most seven months recover- 
ing from a cruciate knee liga- 
ment injury which looked, to 
be threatening his career. 

Yet, despite scoring twice 
in the 3-3 draw, Fowler was 
understandably sluggish, 
verging on listless, through- 
out and, with, the German In- 
ternational Karlheinz Riedle 
almost Ct enough to he con- 
sidered after a groin muscle 
problem. Fowler may pro- 
gress no further than the sub- 
stitutes’ bench tonight 

“We will leave the decision 
as late as we can,” said Liver- 
pool’s joint manager Roy 
Evans. “Robbie bas done tre- 
mendously wen to be back 
playing so quickly but obvi- 
ously we must now be carefUl 


with him. He came back ahead 
of schedule and It would be 
foolish to push him too hard. 

To see him score twice in his 
comeback game was a bonus.” 

Liverpool’s captain Paul 
dice prepares to stand up and 
be counted against foe dub 
where he became one of Eng- 
land s premier midfielders 

JU £ e «?L isse<! last 

to Slova- 
kia and the Charlton game be- 
cause of a knee injury but he 
expects to play t onight 

In & tttevlsiott doc umen t a ry 
on Tuesday night United’^ 
manager Alex Ferguson 
reforred to Ince as a “big-time 
Charije . which Evans, took 
to be more a veiled tribute 
than an insult. 

thought Paul 
■would take that as a compli- 
ment, said Evans. "Once a 
m a na g er starts taiirfng about 


a player at another dub it can 

“regarded as a compliment 
Tanl is a very influential 
beUeTe ™- 

he’ll want to be out 
against United.' 
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Golf 


Faldocuts 
ties with 
Leadbetter 



Player’s split leaves 
coach dismayed, 
reports Gordon 
Richardson 


ICK FALDO blames 

"lack Of rnmmunlpfl . 

tion" for his split 
with David Leadbet- 
ter, the American-based 
coach wbo had guided him for 
13 years. 

He confirmed in Cologne 
yesterday that he had told the 
British-born Leadbetter of his 
decision by letter and had 
switched to the head profes- 
sional at his own Florida 
teaching academy declaring: 
“I'd got bogged down." 

The parting comes after a 
desperate summer in which 
Faldo has missed the cut in 
the US Masters and US Open, 
finished 42nd in the Open and 
54 th in the US PGA Champi- 
onship and recorded the 
worst score of his American 
career, a closing 83 to finish 
last in the Heritage Classic. 

Leadbetter, called in to re- 
build Faldo’s swing in 1985, 
was a key figure in his vic- 
tories in the 1987, 1990 and 
1992 Open championships and 
the 1989. 1990 and 1996 US 
Masters. 

But he explained: "Things 
haven't been working out 
with David lately. I've been 
busting my buns the last few 
months and getting nowhere 
— it was a total lack of 
communication. 

“David wasn't at the PGA 
Championship and I hadn't 
seen him for five weeks — he 
seemed more intent on doing 
his own thing and it was time 
for a change. I asked Chip 
Koehlke. whom I appointed as 
head coach or my Faldo Golf 
Academy in Florida, to have a 
look at my swing and I'm very 
impressed with him . 

“He studied every single as- 
pect of my game and showed a 
lot of bottle by saying things 
I’ve done for years were 


wrong and advising just the 
opposite. Chip Is a disciple of 
my own registered teaching 
system and all the thing s 1 
preach, the Hogan principles 
and everything. 

"He is best placed to un- 
ravel the knots and get me 
back to my old thoughts and 
translate that into feeL He's 
put in his own twopen'th and 
we’ve covered everything, 
right down to the putting, 
which was great In Paris last 
week." 

Faldo, who Intends playing 
more in Europe next year, 
had Koehlke, who is of Polish 
extraction, with him at the 
Lancbme Trophy, where he 
bounced back to top form 
with a last round of 65 which 
took him to sixth place. 

John Simpson, who has 
looked after Faldo's business 
affairs for 20 years via the In- 
ternational Management 
Group and then as his per- 
sonal manager, says: "The 
transformation is incredible. 

"Chip is not some super- 
star guru. He's basically just 
instructing Nick in Nick’s 
own methods. His split with 
David Leadbetter was not 
easy because he's such a loyal 
guy. But he’s had physical 
problems, principally golfer’s 
elbow, and whether these 
result from what he's been 
trying to do on the practice 
ground he'll never know.’’ 

Leadbetter admits be was 
“upset to receive a cursory 
note" ending his relationship 
with Faldo, for whom he in- 
sists he still has the greatest 
respect 

He adds: “He’s not always 
endeared himself to me from 
a personal point of view but 
he's been a great pupil and 
has, of course, been fabulous 
for my career. I'd like to think 
I’ve been good for him. 

•It’s disappointing when 
you work so hard with a 
player for so many years. We 
had a good relationship, as far 
as these things go in this 
field. Sometimes you need a 
fresh outlook, I suppose. Still, 
it was a bit of a shock.” 



Separate ways . . . Nick Faldo and David Leadbetter as recently as July. Faldo blames a lack of communication for his decision to split 


KEVIN LAMAROUE 



Lawrence Donegan on the discarded gum who has become 
a victim of fashion after turning Nick Faldo into a major player 


L EE TREVINO made 
$5 million with a 
swing that he liked to 
compare with a cave- 
man killing his lunch, 
which probably explained 
why his contempt for the 
methods of professional 
golf teachers knew no 
limits. 

“Sure 1 wM,“ he said 
when asked if he would 
consider hiring Us own 
swing doctor. “Just as soon 
as I can find one that can 
beat me.” 

Trevino, the original 
blue-collar professional 
and golfing artisan, was 
responding to a question 
abont the trend among his 
fellow pros for hiring “golf 
gurus” — a fashion which 
had its origins in the part- 


nership forged between 
Nick Faldo and David Lead- 
better in 1985. 

Faldo sought out Leadbet- 
ter that summer after be- 
coming convinced that the 
swing which had made him 
one of Europe’s best play- 
ers was not good enough to 
win him a major champion- 
ship. Two years later Faldo 
won the Open Champion- 
ship with a swing which 
had been completely re- 
modelled by Leadbetter. He 
went on become one of the 
game’s dominant figures 
for almost a decade, win- 
ning five more Majors. 

The impact on Leadbet- 
ter’s career was equally 
dramatic. His pupil’s suc- 
cess changed him from a 
middling touring pro with 


a decent reputation as a 
teacher into a global Indus- 
try. David Leadbetter in- 
struction manuals, videos 
and golfing aids were ea- 
gerly gobbled up by the 


used as a training tool with 
Faldo. “An overgrown 
lump of plastic with delu- 
sions of grandeur,” was the 
verdict of one of Leadbet- 
ter’s rivals on the Power- 
ball at the time. 

The break-up of the part- 
nership will come as a 
shock to many amateurs 
who forked out £29.99 for a 


for a professional’s tourna- 
ment victory- Money Is an- 
other source of conflict but, 
above all, success on the 
course matters and in the 
last couple of seasons Faldo 
has been notably 
unsuccessfhL 
It is one of golfs immuta- 
ble rules that fa i l ure is 
never the fault of the 


Manuals, videos and aids were gobbled up by 
the masses as they tried to buy into the miracle 


golfing masses in the belief 
that they too could buy into 
the Faldo miracle. 

The commercialisation of 
the Faldo/Lea dbetter part- 
nership reached its apothe- 
osis or, according to taste, 
nadir with the Power ball — 
an everyday beach ball just 
like the one Leadbetter 


beach ball, but many inside 
the professional game have 
been expecting the split. 

The player /guru relation- 
ship is notoriously mercu- 
rial. Professional golfers 
have been known to sack 
their teachers for working 
with a rival player or 
claiming too much credit 


Cycling 


Drugs-run masseur leaves 
Virenque with no clothes 


William FottHwfngham 
In Salamanca 


***** 
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I T IS business as usual for 
Richard Virenque and 
Alex Zillle despite mount- 
ing pressure over drug allega- 
tions. Virenque may well fin- 
ish in the top 10 when the 
Tour of Spain concludes on 
Sunday in Madrid, and Zulle. 
winner in 1996 and 1997. is a 
good outside bet for third 
place. . . 

Revelations continue, how- 
ever, about the allegations 
which led to them and their 

Ffstina Watches team-mates 
Laurent Brochard and Pascal 
Herve being thrown off this 
year '5 Tour de France. 

Brochard has confessed to 
using the banned hormone 
erythropoietin (EPO) but his 
fellow Frenchmen Virenque 
and Herve said that, If they 
were given the drug. It was 
without their prior knowl- 
edge or agreement. 

Tlrnt defence, always shaky, 
was rocked to the core yesler- 
ifciv when Willy Voet. the 
team’s masseur who was 
stopped by Customs with 3 
large quantity of EPO in his 

car during the Tour de France. 

explained to the French news- 
paper Aujwurd hui why. in his 
opinion. Virenque must haw 
known what was going on, 

*‘l noted down every day 
what every cyclist in the team 
was given. At the end of the 
vear. in the presence of the 
team manager” — who Is cm 


police bail on a charge of sup- 
plying banned substances — 
"and of all the cyclists, we cal- 
culated what each rider had 
fakun- Rwfh paid according to 
his consumption." 

He added: "Richard takes 
no more drugs and no less 
than any other cyclist." 

Earlier Brochard, the reign- 
ing world road race champion, 
was denied a place in the 
French team for this year's 
championship because he is 

undo: Investigation after his 

EPO concession. This is the 
first time any world cycling 
champion has been unable to 
defend his title because of 
drugs charges. Virenque and 
Herve have also been ex- 
cluded. as has ZOIle. the Swiss 
who was the world time-trial 



Virenque ... In the dark’ 


champion In 1996 and has con- 
fessed publicly to using EPO. 

ZUlle's punishment will be 
decided by his national federa- 
tion next Thursday but there is 
no immediate prospect of fur- 
ther sanctions against the 
French trio. Police In Lille 
questioned them after the EPO 
was found cm July 8 but have 
refused to permit the French 
federation to use the state- 
ments as evidence in the disci- 
plinary inquiry which must 
decide on a possible ban. "We 
are paralysed,” said the federa- 
tion president Daniel Baal 

The statements are sub ju- 
dice but that has not stopped 
them being leaked to French 
newspapers which have 

printed them in fuIL 

Virenque refuses to discuss 
the matter but his lawyer said 
yesterday: “The media are 
blackmailing him. The jour- 
nalists should stop playing 
the part of Kenneth Starr.” 

The parallel is apt: like Zip- 
per gate, the Festina scandal 
is unprecedented and no one, 
least of all the men at its cen- 
tre. knows where it will end. 

Yesterday there was no 
change in the Vuelta’s overall 
standings at the end of the 
230km stage from Leon to 
here, which was won by the 
Italian Fabrizio Guldi. 
Spain's Abraham Olapo 
retained the overall lead, with 
22 seconds in hand on the 
Frenchman Laurent Jalabert. 
Mountain stages today and 
tomorrow and Saturday's 
time-trial will be decisive. 


Boxing 


Holyfield puts 
wanted sign on 
Lewis but may 
meetTyson first 

E VANDER HOLYFIELD, 
the World Boxing 
Association and Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation 
heavyweight champion, 
wants to fight Lennox 
Lewis but is hedging his 
bets on a third battle with 
Mike Tyson. 

Holyfield said In New 
York: “Fm looking forward 
to fighting Lewis. He’s a 
wanted man. But. if Tyson 
becomes a champion again. 

I guess m have to fight 
him, if not, we will see.” 

The promoter Don King 
also used the “wanted” line 
to describe Lewis but has 
not gone so far as to sign a 
deal that would give the 
champion £13.5 million for 
a unification boot against 
Briton’s World Boxing 
Council champion. 

Tyson must await a psy- 
chiatric report before a Ne- 
vada $ate Athletic Commis- 
sion panel decides whether 
to end the ban it Imposed 
on him last year for biting 
Holyfield’s ears during 
their second title fight. 

Holyfield, who has beaten 
Tyson twice, defended his 
IBF crown successfully, if 
not all that convincingly, 
against the unfancied 
Vaughn Bean last weekend 
and his nest scheduled op- 
ponent is Britain’s Henry 
Aktnwande. 

Lewis puts bis title on the 
line against ZeJJko Mavro- 
vic of Croatia In Uncasville, 
Connecticut, on Saturday. 


player and others are in- 
variably called upon to 
shoulder the blame. What 
is different this time is that 
Faldo did not sack the cad- 
die — the traditional victim 
— but his coach. 

There is also a suggestion 
that Faldo has belatedly 
Latched on to a mood within 


Cricket 


the game that Lead better’s 
methods of tea ching , which 
places the emphasis on the 
importance of “the body” 
in the golf swing, are no 
longer fashionable. The 
successful players these 
days, like the current Open 
and US Masters champion 
Mark O’Meara, are “hands 
and arms” players. 

Leadbetter can still count 
some of the world’s leadi ng 
players as his pupils, in- 
cluding Ernie Els, Nick 
Price and Greg Norman, 
and there are 17 David 
Leadbetter Golf Academies 
scattered around the world. 

“He was the bloke who 
revitalised the business of 
golf coaching,” says John 
Huggan, co-author of Lead- 
better’s first two manuals. 
“Every golf guru In the 
world should get down on 
his knees and t bpnk God 
for Leadbetter and the 
work be did with Faldo.” 


Faldo showed little incli- 
nation to get down on his 
knees. Indeed he sacked 
Leadbetter with a letter fol- 
lowed up with a few words 
after a practice round in 
Germany. 

By contrast Leadbetter 
was generous about his for- 
mer pupil and acknowl- 
edged that “nothing was 
forever”. 

“He has, of course, been 
fabulous for my career but 
I would like to think I have 
been good for his too,” he 
said. “You pot in a lot of 
time and effort out there 
and it’s a bit upsetting to 
get a cursory note to finish 
italL” 

If there is a hint of bitter- 
ness in this it could be that 
he has reached the conclu- 
sion many others in the 
game reached some time 
ago: you can teach Faldo 
how to swing a club bnt yon 
cannot teach him manners. 


England trio on stand-by 


A ndrew caddick. 
Graeme Hick and Phil 
Tufnell have been 
placed on stand-by for Eng- 
land's Ashes tour of Australia. 

Caddick, of Somerset, was 
the leading English wicket- 
taker this summer with 105 
but lost out to Kent's Dean 
Headley for the tour while 
John Crawley was given the 
seventh batting place ahead of 
Hick, although the Worcester- 
shire player was named for 
next month's Wills Interna- 
tional Cup one-day tourna- 
ment in Bangladesh. 

The Middlesex spinner Tuf- 
nell failed to win a place in 
any of the England squads. 
Essex’s Peter Such gaining a 
surprise call-up for Australia. 


Rugby League 


But David Graveney, chair- 
man of selectors, said yester- 
day: “The three players we 
have placed on stand-by are 
proven Test cricketers who 
are very much part of our 
plans. The trio could be con- 
sidered unlucky not to have 
made the original tour selec- 
tion and, should the opportu- 
nity arise, 1 am sure that they 
will complement the team in 
Australia.” 

Graham Thorpe and his 
young Surrey team-mate Alex 
Tudor, meanwhile, have 
passed fitness tests on their 
respective back and foot inju- 
ries and will leave for Austra- 
lia with the rest or the Eng- 
land party on October 21. 

Lord MacLanria chairman 


of the England and Wales 
Cricket Board, believes a 
massive financial injection is 
needed to produce a success- 
ful national side. 

“Investment in the game is 
vital.” he said yesterday. 
“Many people criticised us 
when we fought for delisting 
but they didn't seem to appre- 
ciate the need for us to secure 
more revenue. 

“At the moment the turn- 
over of cricket is about 
£60 million but we have Iden- 
tified the need to invest £300 
million if we are going to im- 
prove facilities for spectators 
around the country and de- 
velop the kind of talent we 
need to sustain a winning 

England team." 


Ekoku to quit Bulls and aim for discus place 
in Great Britain team for Sydney Olympics 


Jk B1 EKOKU will leave the 
#%Bradford Bulls at the end 
of this season and return to 
discus throwing In an attempt 
to make the Sydney Olympic 
Games. 

Ekoku, 32-year-old brother 
of the Wimbledon striker 
Efim, represented Great Brit- 
ain in the 1990 European 
Championships and England 
in the 2990 Commonwealth 
Games before switching to 
rugby league with London 
Crusaders in 1993. He moved 
to Halifax the following year 
and joined Bradford In 1997. 


“Getting to Sydney is an 
ambition of mine and, if I am 
to stand any chance, I have to 
start training this winter,” he 
said. ‘Til give it six months to 
test the water.” 

Ekoku, recently appointed 
chairman of the Professional 
Players’ Association, made 12 
appearances for Bradford last 
season and was outstanding 
in their 38-4 defeat by Wigan 
at Central Park last Sunday. 

Lee Gilmour, one of the ris- 
ing stars of Super League this 
season, has signed a new con- 
tract with Wigan until 2002 


but Robbie McCormack, their 
experienced Australian 
hooker, has rejected a new 
one-year deal. 

London Broncos have 
selected two local 19-year- 
olds. Dominic Peters and Ed 
Jennings, for their last fix- 
ture of the season at Castle 
ford on Sunday. Peters starts 
in the second row and Jen- 
nings is on the bench. 

The Australian clubs 
Ulawarra and St George have 
merged and wifi be known, 
not surprisingly, as niawaira 
St George. 


mood 

to start 
paying 
his way 


Gordon Richardson 
In Cologne 


J USTIN ROSE could well 
start balancing the 
books in the Linde Ger- 
man Masters, which start 
here in Cologne today. He has 
already demonstrated his ca- 
pabilities when be gets to 
play more than two rounds 
and he has just lifted his con- 
fidence with a round of 67 
(after two anxious 74s) which 
enabled him to quality for the 
European Tour School in 
Spain in late November. 

The cost of a seven-tourna- 
ment stint for the rookie pro- 
fessional, his father and men- 
tor Ken. and his caddie Stuart 
Bradley has been more than 
£12.000, including his Euro- 
pean Tour fee. but to date his 
official earnings are £625. the 
top team prize in the Dutch 
Open pro-am on the first day 
or his professional career. 

A top-three finish in Co- 
logne. which would secure his 
Tour card without going to 
the Tour School, is probably 
beyond him but with the 
weight of expectation tempo- 
rarily removed from his slim 
shoulders. Rose believes his 
final Tour invitation could at 
last produce a breakthrough. 

The 18-year-old. wbo set the 
pulses racing at the Open 
Championship in July, has 
missed the halfway cut in all 
six Tour outings since joining 
the paid ranks. 

But at Chart last week he 
rediscovered his mid-summer 
form. “I hit 16 greens in regu- 
lation in the final round and 
showed much more consisten- 
cy,” he said. "My problem has 
been if I have a good first 
round I follow with a bad 
second and vice versa." 

Earning a place at the Tour 
School is a dubious privilege, 
with 180 professionals chas- 
ing 35 spots. But it is a happy 
prospect compared with foe 
alternative of not even quali- 
fying to play for one’s own 
money on the second-tier 
Challenge Tour. 

While Rose was shooting 67 
at Chart Hills, his friend and 
rival Sergio Garcia of Spain 
took second place, two strokes 
off the lead, in foe Lancdme 
Trophy in Paris. The pair are 
widely tipped to be the next 
Faldo and Seve Ballesteros of 
European golf. 

The British Amateur cham- 
pion Garcia will not turn pro- 
fessional until after next 
April's US Masters but, said 
Rose: “He's 30 yards past me 
off foe tee and has that extra 
dimension. I wouldn't have 
been surprised to see him go 
on and win in France." In an 
effort to narrow foe gap Rose 
has had his club shafts 
lengthened by an inch. 

Media attention has been 
relaxed on the young man 
wbo was prematurely de- 
scribed by foe R&A secre- 
tary Sir Michael BonaUack 
the day after the Open as 
"Britain's answer to Tiger 
Woods". 

Rose insisted: "I actually 
enjoy it I've never been a 
worrier. I've been lucky in 
my career so far and, if things 
don't work out. I've got plenty 
of time left." 


Sport in brief 


Squash 

The world championships 
starting in November have- 
been switched from India to 
Qatar in the United Arab 
Emirates because of fears for 
foe safety of Jansher Kahn, 
foe eight times former world 
champion from Pakistan, 
writes Richard Jtigo. Threats 
from Hindu extremists had 
already caused a change of 
venue from Bombay to Banga- 
lore. But John Nimick, execu- 
tive director of the Profes- 
sional Squash Association, 
said that bad not eliminated 
the political difficulties. 

Olympic Sport 

Jim Fox and Dick Palmer 
have been awarded the Olym- 
pic Order, foe International 
Olympic Committee’s highest 
accolade. Fox competed for 
Britain at four Games in the 

modern pentathlon and won a 
team gold in 1976. Palmer was 
Britain's Olympic team 
leader between 1980 and 1996. 

Equestrianism 

Claudia Jordan, 14, took a 
short cut to the last fence to 
win foe Junior Foxhunter 
Championship on Classic 
Henna on foe first day of foe 
Horse of foe Year Show at 
Wembley, writes John Kerr. 

Badminton 

The Badminton Association 
of England has been awarded 
£13 million by the National 
Lottery, the largest grant the 
sport has received, writes 
Richard Jaeo. 

Rugby Union 

The Scottish international 
flanker Ian Smith, 35, may 
have to retire because of knee 
ligament damage suffered 
playing for Moseley in March. 
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Trade hurdle trips up Ladbrokes, page 13 


Faldo sloughs off golf guru, page 1 5 


Strachan on Leeds subs 1 bench, page 14 
Drugs spotlight on Virenque, page 15 

SportsGuardism 


Newcastle’s push 
for Super League 
splits the clubs 


Manager bows to pressure 


Robert Armstrong on the widening gulf 

between rugby union’s rebels and loyalists 



amony 


EWCASTLE's desire 
I for a rugby union 
1 Super League h3s 
widened the split 
England's Premier 
ship clubs over the question 
of future competition struc- 
ture? in Britain and Europe. 

The danger of a breakaway 
from Rugby Football Union. 
International Board controls 
has resurfaced despite the 
champions* insistence that 
they continue to have “a good 
dialogue” with Brian Baister, 
chairman of the RFU manage- 
ment board. 

The English dubs' blunt 
refusal to attend this week's 
home unions working party 
meeting in Manchester to dis- 
cuss options for a new British 
League has emphasised cru- 
cial differences among the 
clubs on how it should be set 
up and run. 

Newcastle and Saracens 
prefer a streamlined set-up 
that would exclude the Scots 
and the Irish, whom they 
regard as commercially unat- 
tractive. whereas Leicester. 
Gloucester and Wasps .are 
prepared to accommodate the 
Celts. 

Behind the growing confu- 
sion is the ticking time-bomb 
of Newcastle's legal submis- 
sion to the European Court 
which seeks to have RFU /IB 
control of the club game set 
aside on the ground of 
restraint of trade. 

Newcastle, whose owner 
Sir John Hall believes the 
RFU should act merely as a 
law-making body, hoped to es- 
tablish complete commercial 
independence of Twickenham 
and to persuade other mem- 
bers of English First Division 
Rugby that they should exer- 
cise unfettered control over 
TV and sponsorship deals. 

This week Baister's pa- 
tience with the EFDR hawks 
snapped and he spoke of his 
RFU colleagues' desire to set 


up a ‘■war chest” with the aim 
of purchasing their own clubs 
and players in order to guar- 
antee tbelr loyalty. Twicken- 
ham's control of international 
rugby — and its £87.5 million 
long-term agreement with 
BSkyB — would provide suffi- 
cient income to make a new 
league owned and run by the 
RFU a viable option. 

Doug Ash. the EFDR chief 
executive, has attempted to 
play down the serious rift be- 
tween hawks and doves 
among his directors but a 
meeting of the clubs on Octo- 
ber 22 is certain to expose 
their lock of common ground, 
-/l to mention widespread 
unease over the hard-line 
stance taken by Newcastle 
and Saracens. 

The Premiership clubs will 
consider proposals from an 
EFDR sub-committee formu- 
lated by Ed Goodall of Bath, 
who have adopted a “wait and 
see" policy over British/Eur- 
opean leagues to avoid an em- 


Wfcere the Prerotarship 
teams stand 


Rebels 

<s Newca stle 
» Saracens 
3 Northwtrpton 
<* Harlequins 

Loyalists 

3 Wasps 



9 Sale 


♦ Bedford 

^ West Hartlepool 
o London Scottish 


a London Meh 


a Richmond 

Undecided 

♦ Bam 

<s Leicester 


a Gloucester 


barrassing conflict with those 
clubs Intent on shaking off 
the controls of European 
Rugby Cup Limited. 

Another bone of contention 
among the Premiership clubs 
is their commitment to play a 
series of friendlies against 
Cardiff and Swansea which 
many regard as a backdoor 
route to the formation of a 
British League. 

A number of cash-strapped 
clubs, including Bedford and 
West Hartlepool, would have 
preferred meaningful Pre- 
miership fixtures instead of 
taking part in friendlies from 
which the Welsh, on the evi- 
dence Of their excellent home 
gates, have more to gain. 

Even Leicester, the best- 
supported club In the 
country, have switched their 
home game against Cardiff to 
the evening of tomorrow 
week because they fear 
counter-attractions on a Sat- 
urday afternoon would result 
in a reduced gate. 

If English rugby’s private- 
enterprise hawks do not 
begin to box clever within the 
E FDR's corridors of power 
they could And themselves In 
a mlni-League of their own 
when hats have to be thrown 
Into the British/ European 
ring Tor next season. 

Twickenham may not even 
have to consider buying its 
own clubs should the Pre- 
miership doves decide to give 
their Loyalty to the devil they 
know instead of to HalL 
• G lanm or Griffiths, chair- 
man of the home unions 
working party on the feasibil- 
ity of cross-border rugby, said 
yesterday that a British 
League could be launched 
next season embracing up to 
40 of the top clubs from Eng- 
land. Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Dismissing reports that any 
new league might cater for 
only 10 clubs — six from Eng- 
land. two from Wales and one 
each from Scotland and Ire- 
land — - he said: "A British 
League Is the best way for- 
ward for everyone.” 



Who needs 
a golf guru 
anyway? 



Frank Keating 
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McMahon blames abusive fans 
after resigning at Swindon 


S TEVE McMAHON, 

above, resigned yester- 
day as manager of Swindon 
Town, blaming abusive 
fans for his departure from 
the County Ground. 

McMahon, 37, has been 
under pressure from sup- 
porters angry at Swindon’s 
poor start to the season and 
decided to quit because the 
abuse he received was af- 
fecting his family. 

After the 4-1 home defeat 
by Watford on Saturday 
fens staged a sit-in, demand- 
ing that manager and board 


should resign. “Hie players 
knew something was going 
to happen after that,” Mc- 
Mahon said. ”1 cant keep 
putting my family through 
things like that" 

McMahon became player- 
manager of Swindon in No- 
vember 1994 after an illus- 
trious career in the top 
flight He won 17 England 
caps and three league titles 
and one FA Cup winner’s 
medal with Liverpool In the 
Eighties. 


Report, page 14 


S TILL one of imly three 
Britons to have won 
the Open Champion- 
ships of both Britain 
and the United States, the 
great Ted Ray (1877-1943) was 
approached at the height of 
his feme by a golfing pupil 
anxious to know how to ob- 
tain greater length off the tee 
with his driver. “Hit it a 
bloody sight harder,” Ray 
replied. 

All has changed now. 
Coaching predominates and 
the coach Is king — along 

with, it seems, a qualified mas- 
ter of anatomy and geometry, 
physics, metaphysics, physiol- 
ogy, organology and any other 
ol opy von c ar e to m en tion 
Thus file oodles of air time 
and acres of space given over 
to the sacking by Nick Faldo 
of his coach David Leadbetter. 
The same sort of end-of-tbe- 
world-as-wB-know-lt palaver 
was engendered when ten- 
nis's Greg Rusedski served the 
order of the boot to his coach 
during Wimbledon in June. 

What T -floriho ttor man. 

aged was to organise the me- 
chanics of Faldo's smile. The 
two of them knew an about 

anatom y jmri nnfrH- 

ing about ftm and sport Messrs 
Gloom 'a' Doom we called them 
as we watched them at solemn, 
sombre practice. 

Henry Langhurst was early 
suspicious of the coaching 
science which worked on 
bodily mechanics: “paralysis 
by analysis,” he called It and 
reckoned that, if the rest of the 
human race “Studied «htinnr 
anatomical diagrams about get- 
ting a fork into a mouth, we 
would either stab ourselves or 
starve". 

Boxing is aoneun-one sport 
for singular operators which is, 
in its gold-leaf; blood-stained 
legend, a glory for the player- 
coach duo; think ofBrendan 
Ingle and Naseem Hamed and 
then right back past Angelo 
Dundee and Emanuel Steward 
to Joe Louis’s Harry Blackburn 
and Jack Dempsey’s amazing 
Doc Kearns. 

In tennis the personal coach 
is a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon. Who can Imagine 
Lew Hoad having a coach? But 
he did. too: Harry Hopman 
was at the blackboard even be- 
fore "Little Mo" Connolly’s 
celebrated “Teach” T ennan t. 

In my experience the modern 


one-on-one tennis coach Is a 
good buddy-buddy all right, and 
a decent knock-up partner, but 
for the rest it is not strategic 
"cornerman" work when the 
chips are down but sorting out 
practice times and partners, 
booking hotels and nights and 
PR appearances, plus sorting 
any prospective sponsors and 
orga nising their Centre Court 
complimentartes- 

Hopman mined a string of 
ravishing Australian players at 
tennis 40 years ago whom he 
would coax, bully, praise, be- 
rate, encourage. Inveigle, per- 
suade and sometimes rant and 

rave at. The cfldboy.au ama- 
teur too, made no money but, as 
a South African Davis Cup op- 
ponent Gordon Forbes, once 
noted. "Harry Just wanted 
tough, confident, fearless 
champions and it was almost 
an accident that his was one of 
the greatest sports-training 
programmes of sport”- This 
was almost before sports coach- 
ing bad been discovered, cer- 
tainly before raid-eyed study of 
anatomy and the isms of 
Leadbetter. 

Still golfs nonpareil, Bobby 
Jones learned by copying the 
wristy upright swing of Stew- 
art Maiden, Carnoustie-born 
professional at the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club from 1907; Just copy- 
ing, no lessons. A couple of gen- 
erations later Bobby Locke, 
d ominan t in the 1940s and 50s, 
said he learned by continu- 
ously rereading Jones's Golf Is 
My Game, adding: "Qlcay. 
they're probably correct about 
my weak left-hand grip, so I just 
make sure I collect the cheques 
with my right" 

Jack Nicklaus had old Jack 
Grout as his only coach at their 
Ohio club. Deacon Palmer was 
the only one to teach his son 
Arnie in Pennsylvania, just as 
Lee Westwood’s father Peter 
does the honours at Worksop 
GC, and Earl Woods has pater- 
nal care of the Tiger’s progress. 

W HEN I first enjoyed 
a hickory swipe cm 
Gloucestershire's 
Minchinhampton 
Common course my uncle 
taught me “tiie Vardan grip". 

Harry Vardon. six Opens and 

one US, was the first coaching 
guru, I suppose, fether of the 
feast which the likes of Leadbet- 
ter so enjoy. How much might 
Leadbetter have charged Faldo 
for this, from old Harry's Tips 
For Golfing Beginners (1905): 
"Always use braces In prefer- 
ence toa belt around the waist 
I never play with a belt. Braces 
seem to hold the shoulders 
together as they ought to be. 
When a man plays in a belt he 
has an unaccustomed sense of 
looseness . . ." 

So, belts off, braces on, and 
hit it a bloody sight harder. It 
makes sense to me. The old 
ways are usually best, if less 
lucrative. 



I have known 
Derek Draper 
for years and 
love him like 
a brother. 

Happily^ this 

does not inhibit 
me from saying 
that his politics 
stink. If ever 
there was an 
advert for the 
need for an 
alternative 
to Blairism, 

Mr Draper is 
that billboard. 
Charlotte Raven 
on Old Labour v 
New Labour 


Gua^ian Crossword No 21,388 

Set by Araucaria 






Across 


1 Voluptuous, with agreement 
when conned? (7) 

8 Getting sway with ten 
deuces, possibly (7) 

9 Language of speech in 
dialect (5) 

10 Ships'ccmpsnies breve fbOows, 
in report gahrg currency (9) 

11 Bo strategically superior to 
neutral with ego trip ( 10 ) 

IS Embrace archaism — fittfe 
5downhere(4) 

14 Much of county's very cold, 
wfth awfully nice interior — 
that’s enough (11) 

18 Where Sdown was done 
parrot-fashion by detective, 
say, at constabulary (11) 

21 f 1down Use rod to tire many 

fish? Little 5down here? (10) 

22 Coding n-notice — pry 

Improperly ( 10 ) 


25 A doll Is sick and doesn't 
sunrive — unlike these (3.6) 

28 Land of 9 also (5) 

27 Garden centre? Little 5down 
here? (7) 

28 The grey squirrel bi disorderly 
retreat (4,3) 

Down 


1 Place of 5down and compan- 
ion haolo exhibition (p) 

2 Tyne in cataclysm for part of 
thayear(B) 

3 Negative climber arranged 23 
h place of Sdown (10) 

4 Youth Club leaders in shelter 
In place of Sdown (5} 

8 One third of New Labour's 
priorities?® 

6 American gfrl sharing Sdown 
in Welsh wood (4) 

7 Resentful about German 
city’s place of Sdown (8) 
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8 Exhibitions of 21 in Norfolk 
town (8) 

13 Sdown on record — row 
follows first page (10) 

18 The City's In the money — 
last part of 3's fruitfulness (9) 

16 Pipe up, fool: it's part of the 
abdomen ($ 

17 Shrub for people who row 
after love (8) 

19 Ijsss brutal to 20s In German) 

20 Uttie 5down this Idown? (6) 

23 One among others that are 
examined again ( 5 ) 

24 Rebel with a first at my last 
place of Sdown (4) 

Solution tomor ro w 


Stock? Than can our solutions I 
on 0881 888 288. Calls cost SOp 
par minute at aN tbnaa. Service sup- 
pfledby/ffS 
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